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Editorial Comment 


Civic Secretaryship as Public Service 

(1) A group of 
minded and women, actively 
ested in the welfare of their community; 

(2) A much larger number of citizens, 
absorbed chiefly in their own affairs, and 
but passively concerned with community 
matters. 


small 
men 


earnest, civ 


inte? 


In every city and town are to be found 
these two groups. Their proportions vary, 
but the problem is always the same: How 


shall the energy of the first group be di- 


rected, and how shall the apathy of the sec 
On the solving of that 
problem, more than on any other, depends 
the civic progress of American municipali- 


ond be overcome ? 


ties, 

It was to stimulate thought and to hasten 
action concerning an important phase of 
this problem that 
been held in recent weeks at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


two conferences have 


The subject of both meet 
ings was “Civic Secretaryship as Public 
Service.” At the first conference, on June 
19, the main feature was an address by 
Miss Margaret Woodrow Wilson. In this 
the daughter of the President said in part: 


“The great work that we American people 
have before us, as I see it, is the conservation 
and organization of the forces of democrac: 
At present these forces are being dissipated in 
every direction. We must concentrate them, 
that they may have motive power. 

“The school buildings, since they belong to 
us all and are natural centers, are obviously 
the places in which we can best concentrate 
these forces. Let us all unite in erecting the 
standards of democracy in the school build- 
ings and then stand to them. 

“Not only should the schoolhouse be pro- 


vided for this use without charge, but paid 
secretarial service should be furnished—just 
as this service is furnished for the meetings 


of aldermen, legislators and other sub-com 
mittees of the citizens. 
without that one o1 the 
most important parts of this great work of 
conserving and organizing the forces of de 
mocracy is the conservation and direction of 
the energies of our young peopl For this 
purpose we must give them those wholesome 
pleasures that we all crave in our 
(otherwise they will dissipate their energies 
in unwholesome pleasures), and well-planned 
opportunities for self-expression, especially 
training preparatory to good citizenship 

Let us see that the young people of every 
neighborhood obtain these opportunities in a 
mpanionship of 


t goes saying 


youth 


clean place, with the ec those 
who love them—in the Schoolhouse Social 
Center.” 

In the call for this meeting, the signi- 


ficance of the social center movement as a 
civic force, and the need for efficient lead 
ership has been forcibly emphasized by | 
P. Cary, Wisconsin’s State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 

“The movement for developing the 
social and recreational, that is, the larger edu 
cational, resources of each community through 
the use of the schoolhouse by adults for civic 
expression, by older youth for training in self 
government and by the whole community fot 
wholesome recreation, has grown in the past 
few years out of the tentative and experi- 
mental stage. We know from the results of 
experience in many places in Wisconsin and 
elsewhere that systematic and continuous 
social center development is possible only 
where there is the definite placing of responsi 
bility for secretarial service and leadership in 
each community. This brings at once the 
question as to the proper remuneration of the 
person responsible for this work and _ the 
question as to the proper method of its ad- 
ministration.” 


civic, 
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Definiteness was given to the discussions 
by a carefully prepared statement by Ed- 
ward |. Ward, Adviser of the Bureau of 
Civic and Social Center Development of 
the University of Wisconsin. In this Mr 
Ward presented a statement of the facts 
which in Wisconsin have shown the neces 
sity of recognizing and remunerating the 
civic secretarial function by state enact 
ment 

The conclusion of the first conferenc« 
vas the drafting of a bill embodying th 
idea that the school principal should be 
paid for service as community clerk or sec 
retary, and recommending that this first 
draft be further considered by the confer 


ence which was to meet on July 2 and 3 


+ + 


\t this second and main conference, held 


t 


in the Assembly Chamber of the State Cap 
l, was read a message from President 


Wilson, in which he expressed his “sincere 
and growing interest in the program and 
method” of social center development 
\mong several notable addresses was one 
by P. P. Claxton, United States Commis 
sioner of Education, who strongly endorsed 
the proposal of the conference that the 
work of community organization should be 
officially recognized as public service. Com 
missioner Claxton also endorsed the propo 
sition that, when the schoolhouse is used as 
a polling place, the school principal, or som« 
other responsible appointee of the school 
hoard, should be made the supervisor or 
chief clerk of election. 

\t this meeting there was approved a bill 
to be submitted for consideration by the 
legislature of Wisconsin and other states. 
lhe Wisconsin law already provides for the 
free and convenient use of the schoolhouses 
by a wider variety of citizens’ organiza 
tions. The proposed bill would make it the 
duty of the school board “to furnish for all 
meetings of such organizations secretarial 
service by a person to be known as Civic 
Secretary of the district.” The compensa- 
tion suggested is not less than $2 for each 
meeting, half to be paid by the school board 
and half by the state. The person employed 
would be expected to arrange and announce 
programs, and to secure speakers or ma 
terial on public questions, in addition to 
acting as secretary at the meetings. 

This officially called conference on Civic 
Secretaryship was the occasion of an un- 
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“official conference on the forthcoming 
Social Center Magazine. It was decided to 
begin publication of the new monthly with 
the September number. Its list of editors 
would seem to assure the success of the ven- 
ture as a guiding force in the social center 
movement throughout the United States. 
Edward J. Ward is to be Managing Editor, 
his associates being Frederick C. Howe, 

rank P. Walsh, Margaret Woodrow Wil 
son, Herbert Quick, Mrs. J. C, Preston, 

(seorge M. Forbes, John Collier, George F. 
Bowerman, Dwight H. Perkins, Zona Gale, 
Samuel M. Crothers, Walter T. Sumner, 
Mrs. Mary V. Grice, Dana Bartlett, Clar- 

ence A. Perry, John R. Richards, John J. 
Pettijohn and Edward M. Barrows. 


+ + 
In another important recent gathering, 
strong emphasis was given to the need for 


paid civic workers. As a result, the Board 
of Directors of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs now has before it for con 
sideration a plan for the employment of a 
Civic Organizer. The suggestion was of 
fered by Miss Zona Gale in her report as 
Chairman of the Federation’s Civics Com- 
mittee. Miss Gale’s analysis of the evolu- 
tion of civic work in the women’s clubs, and 
the need for expert guidance, is well worth 
quoting 


[he growth in civic work among the clubs 
nsists (1) In the introduction of civic 

departments in departmental clubs; (2) in 
the study of civic and social conditions by 
study clubs; (3) in the organization of work- 
ers for actual civic advance. 

It is observable that in the third activity 
the work proceeds along the same lines. The 
nitial steps usually include “clean-up” days, 
e buying of trash baskets, prizes for back 
vard improvements, the attacking of bill- 
boards—all admirable. Next comes construc- 
tive work in beautifying—the planting of small 
open squares, the advocacy of window-boxes, 
the hope of a little park, the placing of seats 
in sightly places. This leads naturally to work 
in sanitation, the clearing of alleys, garbage 
collections, fly campaigns, bubble fountains, 
abolishing the exposure of food on sidewalks, 
prohibiting street sweeping during traffic hours 
and without the use of the hose, encouraging 
the medical inspection of school children, the 
tuberculin testing of cattle, and anti-tubercu- 
losis work in various forms. Then inevitably 
comes the still more human element—the ele- 
ment constructive as well as preventive: play- 
grounds, domestic science and manual training 
and a gymnasium for the schools, the develop- 
ment of recreational facilities, attention to 
motion pictures, investigation of the treatment 
of juvenile offenders, the condition of local 


1 
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jails and lock-ups, of child labor, of factory 
and shop conditions in general: hours, sanita- 
tion, wages. And so gradually back to the 
whole underlying industrial situation, and to 
the economic conditions which have begotten 
it. 

“If our actual organization is to keep pace 
with our dream, then we must realize that no 
dream can continue indefinitely on volunteer 
work alone. The truth is that the Civic De- 
partment has now outlived its period of ama- 
teur effort, and that the work has grown too 
large for the hands of the volunteers who are 
attempting to carry it. If we are to get, not 
our maximum, but even a fair proportion of 
efficiency from the splendid unselfish desir« 
now awake and alive in club women who are 
civic workers, then we must introduce into 
our work that to which every volunteer work 
must grow: the coOperation of trained and 
paid organizers. 

“Concretely, the recommendation of the 
Chairman of this department would be for the 
appointment by the General Federation Board 
of a paid civic organizer, whose duty shall be 
to go from state to state, and to cooperate 
with the civic chairmen of these states in the 
organization into civic clubs and civic de- 
partments of the many whose civic sense is 
awake, but who need direction as to how to 
function. Best of all, such an organizer could 
organize not only clubs but whole communi- 
ties into self-conscious bodies meeting for the 
transaction of their own social business. 


“There is the most urgent and immediat 
need for this sort of worker—for some on 
who sees what the social awakening means 
for some one who understands the immens« 
educational value of such work as she can di 
rect the clubs and communities to undertake, 
both in program planning and in the adoptior 
of definite activities. Unless this is done, pre 
cious time and willing impulse are going to be 
irreparably lost to us. 

“Eventually, every state must have such a 
paid civic organizer, a paid civic secretary, if 
you like, supported by the state. Eventually 
every town must have, supported by the tow: 
uch a paid civic worker, a municipal secr: 
tary, if you like, a director of the great wm 
coordinated civic impulse stirring alive in 

wns large and small, and at last understan: 
ing that a civic secretary, a secretary of social 
work and recreational life, is just as vital a 
an inspector of weights and measures, of 
huildings, of sidewalks themselves.’ 


It is greatly to be hoped that favorable 
action will be taken by the Federation 
Board on Miss Gale’s recommendation 
The funds can unquestionably be secured 
for work of this kind, and we can hardly 
conceive of a wiser expenditure of a few 
thousand dollars than to make a real start 
in realizing this vision of constructive civic 


service. 
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To meet the growing demand from municipal officials and civic workers in the smaller 


communities, there will be issued each month by THe American City, beginning in Septem- 


Town AND County EDITION 


In this new edition will be published articles and practical discussions of interest primarily 
to counties and to municipalities of less than 5000 population. There will also be incorporated 
in the Town and County Edition, from the corresponding issue of THE AMERICAN City each 
month, matter on municipal and civic subjects of general interest to all urban communities 
regardless of size. The two editions will contain an equal number of pages each month, and 
the subscription price of each will be $2 per annum in the United States; in Canada, $ 


SUBSCRIBERS MAY HAVE THEIR CHOICE 


Any reader of THe American City who wishes his subscription transferred to the 
Town and County Edition will receive the new magazine in future upon receipt of request to 
that effect; or a sample copy will be sent on application. To subscribers desiring both edi- 
tions each month, a combination rate will be mace. 
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COMFORT STATION I) 


rRAL PARK, NEW YORK 


Public Comfort Stations: Their Economy 
and Sanitation 
By Donald B. Armstrong, M. D. 


Acting Director, Department of Social Welfare, New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor 


N the Borough of Manhattan, New York 
City, under the control of the Depart 
ment of Public Works, there are nin 


1 


comfort stations. Nearly all of these ar: 


large, well-equipped and well-kept stations 
in congested traffic centers, In 1912 it cost 
the city ol New York about $52.000 to op 
erate and maintain these public facilities 
his igs by no means all that is spent for 
this purpose in New York City, for this 
is entirely exclusive of the forty or more 
stations maintained by the Department of 
Parks 


there is practically no revenue, and const 


Over and against this expenditure 


quently gross expenditure and deficit a1 


one and the same figure, or nearly so 

How does this compare with methods in 
other cities? lo look first at a foreign 
municipality, Birmingham, England, some 
light may be obtained from the following 


tabulation taken from the most recent re 


[94] 


port of the 
Public Works 


Birmingham Department of 


Year Year 
IQII-12 1912-13 

Income £3,193 £3,457 
Expenditure 2,755 3,138 
Profit £438 £319 


In reality, the two extremes have been 
contrasted. While very few cities fail to 
realize some income from this source, Bir- 

ingham is the only city, so far as is 
known, that actually makes money out of 
Why this difference? 
Why a 100 per cent deficit in one place and 


public convenience. 


i profit of $1,500 or $2,000 in another? In 
Birmingham the reason is clear, for Bir- 
mingham follows the practice of most for- 
eign cities in requiring the payment of a 
small fee for the use of the closet facilities. 
In New York City there are under munici 
pal control practically no pay toilets, while 
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in Birmingham over 90 per cent are pay 
toilets. At a cost of one penny the city 
supplies soap, comb, hair and_ clothes 
brushes and clean towel to every person 


who requires such serv ice. Che wash-basins 
and urinals are, of course, free. 

\nother example of foreign methods in 
this regard is the city of Westminster, Eng 
land. Here also considerable income is 
derived from this single source of revenue, 
though, as will be shown, this is not the 
only legitimate method by which the city, 
in connection with these facilities, can re 
duce its net To quote the 
Westminster comfort station regulations: 


“The 


expenditure. 


charge for 


the use of each water 
closet shall be 1d.; 


for the use of lavatory, 
with clean towel and hot and cold water, 1f 
required, 2d. for each person; for the use of 
dressing rooms, €1. per person.” 

To return to American cities, it is found 
that in Washington one-third of the toilets 
are pay toilets, and the returns from this 
source, together with those derived from 
concessions in the comfort stations, equal 
one-third of the cost of operation. Here 
is introduced another substantial source of 
revenue, namely, the of selling 


a 


granting 


‘CAN CPs 


9 


ur 


privileges in connection this 


in Washington, space is given to 


with publi 


facility 


telephone booths, boot-black stands, parcel 
rooms and other sources of financial re 
turn Many non-remunerative conven 
iences have also been added, such as the 
provision of individual combs at cost, the 


installation o 
of 


f drinking fountains, the pro 


vision sanitary napkins for women at 
cost, the supplying of needles and pins, etc 
city directories and similar conveniences 
the 


Here 


Baltimore 
have taken place 


in same improvements 


also 30 per cent 


the toilets in both men’s and women’s sta- 
tions are of the pay tvpe. These rooms cost 
five cents, and entitle the user to a private 
compartment with toilet, washstand, soap 
and mirror. In these stations clean indi 
vidual linen towels are provided from a slot 
machine for free toilets at a cent apiece 
Many roreign cities derive a revenue trom 
concessions as well as from pay toilets, 
notably London, where in 1908-09, with a 
total expenditure of £90,177, the receipts 


were 249,734. 
\W hy does New York decline to take ad- 


vantage of these opportunities? The econ 
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ONE OF NEW YORK’S 


An admirable example of equipmer: 


COMFORT STATIONS 


t nd 


it and maintenance 














os THE 


omy of the measures is obvious. The addi 


tional social and sanitary value of the im 





proved equipment is equally obviou 
s surely not a question of insuffici 
pace, for no vhe re are the re larg r ¢ 
stations or stations less used to capacity 
than in New York City Most of the sta 
tions under the Department of Publi 
Ss are magnificent structures costing 
328,000 to $30,000 apiece, and entail 
expenditure of $5,000 or $6,000 a year 


AMERICAN 


CITY 


not placing these large, expensive stations 
where toilet facilities are most urgently 
ice de d 
nistake in American cities, and is not part 
ticularly confined to New York. As a mat 
ter of fact, in large cities the greatest need 


This seems to be a fairly common 


from the point of view of the prevention 
of sanitary indiscretions, is the provisior 
of urinal facilities. Their necessity is espe 
cially striking and their lack of provisio: 
particularly noticeable in the congested ten¢ 
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HOT WATER AND SOAP AS |} 
to operate. Phe cost of rearranging the 


equipment mn certain of these stations so 
as to provide a reasonable number of pay 
compartments would soon be met by the 
returns from the same lhe only objection 
offered to the addition of concessionaire 
conveniences is the feeling that it is not 
entirely esthetic to expect to have your 
shoes shined, for instance, in a public toilet. 
\s a matter of fact, these stations in New 
York City are so admirably maintained, and 
kept in so cleanly a manner, that it would 
be hard to find a less objectionable site for 
minor operations of the character proposed 


l‘requently the mistake has been made of 


\¢ 


mior 


rORS IN PERSONAL HYGIENE 


Station facilities in New York City 


ment sections and in the busy trucking cen- 
ters of the city. Here there are for the 
most part only the tenement hall toilets and 
the corner saloons. A comfort station pro 
gram which more or less ignores these two 
phases of municipal needs would not seem 
to be based on the most practical scheme of 
construction and location. 

During a study of comfort station facili- 
ties in New York City, a special study was 
made of the saloons in the lower West Side 
from the Battery to Twenty-third street 
heir sanitary features were investigated 
and counts were made of the number of 
men who entered the saloon, partly at least, 
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for the purpose of usit yg the toilets lt was 
found that of the total number ente ring the 
saloons approximately 15 per cent used the 


toilet hese stations are provided with 
only cold water and with no towels or soap 
Chere are many stores and factories in this 
neighborhood for the which 


the Department of Labor requires provi 


workmen of 
sion of some toilet facility. If, however, 
there is a convenient saloon nearby to which 
the men may go, it has been accepted as a 
sufficient provision, The inspectors for the 
Department of Labor frequently meet with 
serious appeals from the workers in fac 
tories that some other means be provided 
for them on the ground that they do not 
care to spend a nickel for a glass of beet 
each time they find it necessary to use the 
toilet. 

\ solution of this problem would seem 
to lie in the provision of small urinals sit 
These might 
be of the simple curb type, of which there 


uated at frequent intervals. 


are 147 in Birmingham, England, or they 
might be placed on docks or street islands 
In foreign cities they are of cast iron con 
struction with white glaze slabs in the stalls 
and are heated by 


ranges, If regularly 


painted, they are a moderately cheap and 
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lley car lines 
cost ol 


hard wearing convenience. rhe 


construction averages, in 


about £20 per stall. 


Birmingham, 
\n attendant visits the 
Station twice each day to maintain clean- 
Here would 
seem to be another phase of this form of 
municipal activity in which American cities 
might find an excellent example. 

The results from the general sanitary 
New York, and from _ bacterio- 
logical knowledge, would indicate that there 
should be in all public comfort stations, 
new and old, automatic flushes on urinals, 
and, if possible, toilets with swing doors 
both Doors with handles 
and locks on doors should be abolished in 
public comfort stations. There could be no 
objection, however, to a lock of the swing 
type, located at the bottom of the door, 
which could be operated with the foot. 

t is inevitable that a certain percentage 
of the users of the public comfort stations 
must go directly from the stations to stores 
or bake shops, where they handle the food to 
be eaten by other persons. Others make the 
contact even more direct by shaking hands 
promiscuously, and all, regardless of out- 
side occupation, make possible the trans- 


liness, attend to stoves, etc. 


survey in 


inside and out. 


mission of disease by handling door knobs 
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and other fixtures Che desirability of it minimum expense, and a place to wasl 
washing facilities and of the insistence on are essential to the protection of healt! 
their use is obvious. In order to determine these places. Efforts should be ide a 
to what extent the public would take ad to encourage by placards or oth é 
vantage of these facilities voluntarily, use of the facilities supplied. The gen 
counts were made in this investigation in supplying of drinking facilities is espe 
several kinds of stations where facilities desirable, either sanitary fountains o1 
varied from simply cold water to hot and dividual cups, in connection with, or 
cold water with individual towels and me immediate vicinity of, public 

chanical soap dispensers. The results show tions. Most American and foreign cities 

] that individual towels are much preferred have taken steps in these directions, th 
to common towels and induce a much larger prices ranging usually from one to 
percentage to take advantage of the other cents for the various facilities. Occasi 

’ washing facilities. Where individual tow ally they are given free The wider ex 
els were provided, go per cent of the com tension of these provisions is t e urgent 
fort station users washed their hands, 60 recommended to all American municipali 
per cent did so where common towels were _ ties if the public decency as well as th 
provided, while where no towels were sup public health is to be maintained 
plied the percentage that washed their Che other and the legitimate uses to which 
hands was 22. large and well equipped comfort statior 

It is admitted by all that the provision of | may be put have been indicated in the f 

towels, either free or by automatic device, part of this article. Besides the additio 
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Photograph by courtesy of The Providence Journa 


COMFORT STATION, WEYBOSSET STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I 
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A FEW HUNDRED DOLLARS FURNISHES THIS 
SPACE-CONSERVING URINAL IN BIRMING 
HAM, ENGLAND 


of desirable concessions, it would be easily 
possible to establish, especially in the 
women’s stations, bureaus of information 
which could be advertised as such, and 
through which could be given out safe and 
authenticated information concerning re- 
liable employment agencies, the situation 
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CONCRETE PUBLIC COMFORT STATION, 
POTSDAM, GERMANY 


of public hospital dispensaries, of tubercu- 
losis clinics, milk stations, day nurseries, 
public baths, etc., and other facts which are 
now obtainable only through unreliable and 
private sources. Concerning the distribu- 














PREVENTING NUISANCES CONSTRUCTIVELY 
Another of the curb type urinals in Birmingham 





PUBLIC COMFORT STATION, VIENNA 


tion of these facts, the city should accept 
the responsibility. At the present time the 
one place where a municipal. information 
bureau is most needed in New York City 
is at the Battery, where thousands of immi- 











WAITING ROOM AND COMFORT STATION, 
STUTTGART, GERMANY 
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WOMEN’S COMFORT STATION, FAIR PARK, DALLAS, TEXAS 


grants land yearly. The comfort station 
attendants in this neighborhood are fre- 
quently sought for information by these 
foreigners, who quite logically inquire at 
the first structure they meet which has any 
resemblance to the public buildings they are 
accustomed to see abroad. The same situa- 
tion exists to a less degree in other parts 


of the 
American city housing 
tion. The plan as proposed should undoubt 
edly be tried out somewhere, at 
the placard and leaflet system, and it would 
seem that the logical place to perform the 
experiment would be at the gateway to the 


Western World. 


city, and, indeed, in any larg 
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a foreign popula 


least by 
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secarses 














REST ROOM FOR WOMEN IN 


FAJR PARK COMFORT STATION, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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lt is not only true that most Americar chopper \ll that is needed here is the 
cities do not use to the fullest advantage udvertisement of these stations as public 
their comfort stati equipment t is comfort stations and a closer and more re- 
equally true that iny opportunities exist sponsible supervision over their’ operation 
for the modification of semi-public facilitic and maintenance, 
of this character, so that they, to Finally, it should be recognized by thos« 
utilized as genuine public stations aré gy conducting public comfort stations that the 
lected. Many municipalities are deve responsibility which they have for educat 
ing human transportation facilities whicl ing the people who come in contact with 
re der semi-public control. Such s these stations is great. Asa part of a gen ; 
way and elevated lines have stations at fre eral information bureau system, above pro 
quent intervals, and each station ordinarily posed, it would be possible, by means of 
has some kind of toilet facility. Very fre leaflets, placards, etc., to bring to the user 
| 
OOCOTI ER 
ONE OF THE MANY COMFORT STATIONS IN THE PARKS OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 

que even though in the end the expen of the stations an appreciation of the neces 

diture in both cases is a municipal expen- sity for a sanitary equipment. It may be 

diture, the city will permit the construction said that no devices, however elaborate or 

ot, for instance, a subway station with a sanitary, are likely to be a success in pub 

complete toilet equipment, and then will lic institutions unless the installation of 

build adjacent to it expensive strictly them is accompanied by an active and di ‘ 
public comfort station Here there is an rect educational campaign. It is important 

obvious overlapping of effort and redupli- for the city to improve its equipment and 

cation of expenditure not actually needed to make it more attractive. It is more im- 

and not economically justified The sim portant, however, that the people of the . 


plest rearrangement of railings and guards 


would make many of these stations avail 
able for public use. In New York City it 
is possible at the present time to enter 


f them without passing the ticket 


( 


many 


city be made to appreciate the purpose of 
this municipal expenditure. The respon- 
sibility for bringing this about rests alike 
on private organizations and the municipal- 
ity’s representatives. 


CPLA 
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The Modern Park Cemetery 


Suggestions Based on Practical Experience as to Location, Physical 
Development, Maintenance and Administration 


By Hare and Hare 


Landscape Architects, Kansas City, Mo. 


HE history of the disposal of human 
dead in various countries through 
the centuries has been a _ history 

replete with traditions, superstitions, and 
pe culiar religious ceremonies and _ rites 
hese have for the most part been aban- 
doned by the more advanced nations during 
the past century. Burial in the ground is 
said to have been practiced by the early 
Christians on account of their belief in the 
resurrection of the body. The same reason 
accounts for the custom of placing the body 
with the head to the west so that it would 
face the rising sun on resurrection morn- 
ing, a custom which still influences the de- 
sign of cemeteries in the more remote dis 
tricts of our own country. 

In spite of the growing favor toward cre- 
mation and other methods of the disposal 
of the dead, this custom of burying in the 
ground is still quite universal and promises 
to be for some time to come. It has necessi- 
tated the reservation of certain areas for 
this purpose, either the small plot on the 
farms for the families or small communi- 


ties; the village church graveyard (show 
ing the religious association); or large 
areas in connection with the larger cities 
\s our cities of more than 100,000 popula 
tion usually have several cemeteries, ra 
ing up to several hundred acres in size, we 


can see that the proper development, mat 
agement, and maintenance, present and 
future, is a subject which should be of pub 
lic interest, whether these burial grounds 
are owned privately or publicly. 

[he three important aspects of a ceme 
tery, then, are: (1) the location; (2) the 
physical development and maintenance ; and 
(3) the administration, 

The Problem of Location 
The location involves several questions 
the general relation to the city and espe 
cially the more populous districts and trend 
of growth of population, accessibility, expo- 
sure of land, character of soil and subsoil, 
natural growth, and other items. Although 
it may not be generally realized, the advice 
of a person familiar with cemetery develop 
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ment can be of very great value at the time 
the site is selected. 

As a cemetery is sometimes considered a 
detriment in a residential district (for su- 
perstitious or sentimental reasons), it is not 
wise to cause undue animosity by so locat 
ing it. A location sufficiently far from 
the city should be chosen to be well in 
the suburbs for some years to come and yet 
within easy reach by good roads and trans 
portation lines. The automobile funeral 
and the funeral car are making the subur- 
ban cemetery more accessible. 

The extent of ground required will of 
necessity seriously interrupt the future 
street system of the city; therefore it is 
well to plan so as to interfere as little as 
possible with main thoroughfares, present 
or future. The sunnier slopes of the land 
are naturally preferable because of the 
greater freedom from snow and _ frost. 
Gently rolling land has greater artistic pos- 
sibilities than flat. The soil must be satis- 
factory for plant growth, and the subsoil 
well drained, free from springs and ground 
water, and easily excavated. The excava- 
tion of graves in rock is neither pleasant 
nor profitable. Beautiful native growth is 
desirable for immediate effect, especially 
with trees, but a piece of land entirely free 
from trees offers less interference, and in 
the course of a sufficient number of years 
may present a more perfect landscape result. 


Physical Development 

The physical development involves the 
location and design of entrance, buildings, 
and fences, as well as roads, paths, water 
supply, drainage, lot arrangement, and 
planting. The first step here is to have a 
competent engineer make an accurate topo- 
graphical plat of the ground, showing land 
lines, contours, trees, and other features. 
This is essential to the proper study of the 
problem, and upon the accuracy of the plat 
will depend the accuracy of the result. The 
notes for the elevations, trees, etc., should 
not be taken by stadia readings, but by 
cross-sectioning the ground at regular in- 
tervals of, say, 100 feet. These cross-section 
lines should start at one property line and 
run at absolute right angles, and the sta- 
tions should be marked in a permanent way. 
This is quite essential, so that. the road svs- 
tem and lots can be designed and laid out 
in reference to these points. 

Owing to the disfayor with which the 


\merican people seem to regard low ground, 
it seems advisable to locate the entrance low 
enough so that the main ‘roads leading to 
the burial sections will have a slight rise. 
The office and waiting room, which may be 
in connection with the superintendent’s 
lodge, should command a view of the gate 
and perhaps be a unit in the architectural 
treatment of the entrance. The entrance 
and the main roads for a limited distance 
are often arranged formally or symmetric- 
ally with good effect, and the chapel or pub- 
lic mausoleum made the feature of the axis 
of symmetry. For the greater portion of 
the land the naturalistic style of landscape 
development has been quite successfully 
followed in the most important modern 
park cemeteries, and besides being the least 
expensive style it seems the most quiet and 
restful—qualities which are suitable to a 
cemetery. 

The road system is the most noticeable 
feature in the design. For practical and 
esthetic reasons these roads should be care- 
fully designed to fit the topographical con- 
ditions, taking into consideration beauty of 
curve in profile as well as in plan, easy 
grades, and proper drainage. 

The size of the blocks should determine 
the frequency of the roads. The width of 
the blocks is fixed by the number of feet it 
is desirable for the most distant lot to be 
from the road. The maximum desirable dis- 
tance for carrying a coffin seems to be about 
150 feet; therefore a block width of about 
300 feet is considered satisfactory. This 
cannot be greatly increased without caus- 
ing inconvenience, and cannot be greatly re- 
duced without entailing an unnecessary 
number of roadways. The length of the 
block is less fixed. If it is very long— 
say over 600 feet—some arrangement for 
turning space in the bordering roads should 
be provided. In this connection it is well 
to say that it is the duty of the superinten- 
dent so to guide the funeral that the vehi- 
cles will be headed toward the gate when 
stopping. This lessens the chance of turn- 
ing in the road in the period of confusion 
which sometimes occurs in getting the vehi- 
cles away after the service at the grave. In 
genetal, the road system should be a series 
of loops, so that it is always possible to 
swing back toward the main entrance with- 
out rounding sharp corners. 

The cemetery should have main roads and 
secondary roads, the same as a city. The 
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main roads should naturally follow the 
best grades and most important lines of 
travel, and serve the secondary roads which 
provide access to the more distant parts of 
the land. Three lines of traffic on the main 
roads and two on the secondary are usually 
sufficient, although wider roads can be pro- 
vided at the entrance. A cemetery road 
should be more of a private drive than a 
public thoroughfare. Fast driving is not 
desirable and the road system should not 
encourage it. 

Paths or walks in cemeteries are of two 
kinds—the paved paths which provide for 
pedestrian traffic separate from vehicular 
traffic, and the grass walks separating the 
tiers or groups of lots, which walks are 
merely reserved ground providing access to 





the interior of the block and are not a vis- 
ible feature of the design. rhe paved 
walks should be limited in extent, princi- 
pally about the entrances and buildings, or 
perhaps providing short cuts on grades un- 
suitable for roads. At other points the 
roads, if properly surfaced, are entirely 
satisfactory for walking, and on account of 
the character and limited extent of the 
traffic there is little of the danger which 
might be present on a public street. 


Arrangement of the Lots 
After the roads are determined, the sub- 
division of the land into lots for individual 
use is the next important step. It was for- 
merly the custom in many places to have a 
path or reserve strip on all sides of each 
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establish a unit or standard size and sell any 
number of these units or any fraction, as, 
for instance, a half lot, a quarter lot, or one 
or two graves. As each block is opened 
for sale, restrictions can be made as to the 
smallest number of lots or the smallest 
fraction of a lot that will be sold in this 
location. Portions of a cemetery which are 
obviously undesirable can be platted into 
smaller lots at first. Twenty feet square 
has proven a satisfactory unit, although 
some prefer a slight variation from this. 

[he principal walks or reserve strips 
should be across the width of the blocks, 
or up and down the hill. The graves, which 
are usually placed with the head or foot 
toward these walks, are then level, and this 
arrangement of walk gives the best access 
to the center of each block. 

There should be more or less reserve land 
in the cemetery which will be permanently 
devoted to lawns and planting with no bur- 
ials. Within about 300 feet of the gate 
there should be no graves, unless perhaps 
when the remainder of the cemetery is 
filled. Low-lying lands can be developed 
into ponds or lakes which will be a most 
valuable feature in the landscape. Some- 
times a reservation is made in the centers 
of the blocks for a heavy mass planting. 

Although it is hard to present any rules 
for grading, which, after all, is an artistic 
problem, in a general way the roads should 
be slightly depressed below the block level 
and the blocks slightly crowned. The 
slopes to the roads should be very slight 
and should merge naturally into the road 
and block grade. A sod gutter along the 
edge of the road is usually more beautiful 
and satisfactory than one of concrete, Un- 
derground drains should collect the water 
from these gutters at intervals to prevent 
washing, and this drainage system will also 
provide an outlet for the subsurface drains 
which may be necessary in any portion of 
the ground to lower the ground water. Any 
system of drainage in the blocks must be 
arranged in the walks so that the burying 
space will be free. This applies also to 
pipes for water supply, conduits for wires, 
and other conveniences. The details for this 
work will not be discussed in this article, 
nor is it the intention to dwell upon such 
subjects as road materials and construction, 
preparation and care of lawns, and other 
topics which do not influence the general 


design or outward appearance of a cem- 
etery. 
Planting and Fencing 

The planting is the last step in the prepa- 
ration of a cemetery for public use. The 
general principles of arrangement of land- 
scape composition that apply to park and 
other extensive properties have to undergo 
some change in applying them to ceme- 
teries. We might say that this change is 
principally in scale, in the extent of open 
land that is desirable at any one place. As 
the monuments are important features and 
seemingly necessary evils, it is quite impor 
tant to give them a good setting or back 
ground, and also to prevent too many monu- 
ments in any one lawn unit. These lawn 
units should probably not be more than 100 
to 150 feet in extent, and the bordering 
masses of trees, shrubbery, and evergreens 
can follow irregularly the lot lines in such 
a way as to give pleasant curves and re- 
cesses. The shade trees on the lot sections 
should be high branching trees—such as 
sugar maple, red oak, and elm—which will 
allow plenty of light and air beneath for a 
satisfactory growth of shrubbery and grass 
In the same way the smaller growing ever- 
greens, such as arbor-vitae and red cedar, 
are more satisfactory than the larger 
kinds, which are apt to occupy considerable 
area with the lower branches. These larger 
evergreens, as well as the low branching 
trees, are more suitable for the reserved 
areas and the border plantations. For pri- 
vacy from the public roads the border plan- 
tation should be quite dense. Many of the 
larger growing native shrubs can be used 
here—plants that may not be suitable to the 
more highly developed sections. 

A limited number of vistas can be re 
served, or cut out, as the’ case may be, 
through the lot sections, with some impor- 
tant monument, building, or perhaps a 
glimpse of water as the focal point, but the 
danger is that there may be too much stone 
work in the views. These vistas would be 
most effective in sections where the monu- 
ments are restricted or prohibited, as is 
sometimes the case, 

The fence which surrounds the ground 
should present a substantial and beautiful 
appearance from the outside and be difficult 
to climb: a wrought iron fence of simple, 
dignified design, or some substantial wire 
fence suitable for the growing of vines. 
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Administrative Regulations 
he proper administration of a 


modern cemetery entails such rules 


and regulations as are necessary 
in any community of people of va- 
rious opinions and views. rhe 
rights of the individual must be 


to the rights of the com- 
Without such rules indi 


vidual planting would soon destroy 


secondary 


munity 


the studied effects of the general 
arrangement; variation in size, 
form, and material of monuments 
and headmarkers would present a 


ind variations 
individual 
lots would again prevent any unity 


restless appearance, 


in degree of care of the 





Perpetual care of lots, with a cer- 











tain percentage ol all 


aside in trust for this purpose, 1s 
an absolute necessity 
rhe long respected custom of putting 


Monu 


nited to lots of certatt 


monuments seems to be waning 
at least lis 
and headmarkers are 


rorm to 


ments are 


sizes made to con 


certain maximum heights and 


widths In some new sections of certait 


cemeteries the headmarkers are re quired t 
be level with the ground, and in some few 
cases even monuments are restricted to 
slabs in the lawn The sales in these sec 


tions seem to prove that many people put 
up monuments not because they want to, but 
to avoid criticism, and so long as the section 


without stone work is “stylish,” they are 


sales set \ LAWN 


AND VISTA UNSPOILED BY STONE WORK 


more than 


glad to take refuge there from 
i burdensome custom. 
All foundations for monuments or other 


constructions should be put in by the ceme« 
tery company to assure the special depth 
required, material , and 
work in every way. 
floral work. Concessions of various kinds 
should be prohibited. 


good 


permanent 
This may also apply to 


he design and specifications of all mony 
ments and mausoleums should be subject 
to the approval of the superintendent or a 
committee. It is hardly necessary to say 
that all enclosures about lots—either in the 
form of curbs. fences, or hedges—should 


be prohibited, The height of grave 











mounds should not exceed three 
inches in any portion, and the level 
graves mentioned before should be 
encouraged. 

Many other regulations affect- 
ing both the aspect of the ceme- 
tery and the conduct of visitors are 
included in the books of rules of 
any modern burial ground. The 
superintendent is responsible for 
the enforcement of these rules, and 
he should be a man of executive 
ability and of tact. He must also 
be capable of interpreting draw- 
ings and planting plans and must 
understand construction work and 
the care of plants. A superinten- 
dent can do much to make a suc- 








THE RESULT OF UNRESTRICTED STONI 


MONUMENT STRIVING TO OUTDO THE 


WORK 
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failure of the scheme 
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TWO VIEWS SHOWING THE ORNATE TYPE OF FOREIGN CEMETERY 


Cemetery de Alto de S. Joao, Lisbon, Portugal 
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OAKLAND BEACH, 


Bath houses are reached from the 


RYE TOWN PARK 


beach by tunnels under the Casino 


A Farm that Became a Public Park 


How a Thirty-seven Acre Water-Front Property Was Secured 
and Beautified for Public Use 


By Herbert E. Angell 


Secretary, Westchester County Chamber of Commerce 


HE town of Rye, Westchester County, 
New York, owns and maintains in 
splendid condition a_ thirty-seven 

acre park on the shore of Long Island 
Sound. 

This town, which contains the villages 
of Port Chester, Rye, and part of Mamaro- 
neck, has a population of about 22,000, an 
assessed valuation of over $21,000,000, and 
an area of a little over twelve square miles. 

Until 1909 the park was part of an ex- 
tensive farm. Along the water front sev- 
eral sandy beaches attracted picnic parties, 
and for many years there had been ram- 
shackle wooden bath pavilions at points 
along the shore. 

About twenty-five years ago two or three 
crude shacks were built in the fields back 


[110] 


of the beach and occupied as summer 
camps, forming the nucleus for a colony 
of bungalows which, at the time the town 
purchased the land, numbered well over one 
hundred. The shacks for the most part 
were rough board, one-story buildings, 
costing not more than $200 or $300. Dur- 
ing the latter years many tents were added 
to the colony, With a summer population 
of over five hundred in a tract of a few 
acres, sanitary conditions were bad, as there 
was, of course, no sewer system, and-until 
the last two or three years the only source 
of water supply was a spring located at a 
low spot in the heart of the colony. 

The principal attraction of the place was 
Oakland Beach, a fine natural sand shore 
line. As the place grew in popularity as a 
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BEFORE THE PARK WAS IMPROVED 
When the town purchased the land, there were over a hundred shacks scattered 
some of these are shown in the picture above. The view below and the one on 

the park as it now appears. 

















THE CASINO AND THE POND THAT REPLACED A SWAMP 
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summer colony 

and picnic resort, | 
the trolley 
pany 


com 
built a line 
the 
Here at a 
distance of about 


down to 
shore 


a quarter mile 
Oakland 
and the 
site of the 
ent park a 


trom 
Beach 
pres 
hotel 
erected on 
front 


Was 
the water 
and an amuse 
ment resort 


where 


was 


created, 





hurdy - gurdies, 
roller coasters 
and dance halls 
disturbed the 


wonted quiet of 











the summer even- 
2 rHE 
ings 

Meanwhile the surrounding country was 
rapidly being taken up and improved as a 
residential section by a well-to-do class of 
New York City men. It 
through the rumor that the land now occu- 
pied by the Town Park might be sold for 
another “Coney Island” that the property 


owners became aroused to the necessity of 


business was 


BATHHOUSES OF 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


protecting their interests from this new en 
croachment. 

A group of citizens agitated a plan to 
have the county of Westchester purchase 
this land for a public park, but this the 
County Board of Supervisors did not con 
sent to do. The matter was then put uf 
to the town. It seemed a pretty big burden 

for the town to 











assume, as the 
land was valued 
at not less than 
$10,000 per acre, 


and, it having 
been secured, 
much money 


would have to be 
spent in improve- 
ments. 

After much 
consideration, it 
was finally de- 
cided that the 
town should pur- 
chase the prop- 
erty at a price of 


$295,000, the 
money for pur- 
chase and im- 





provement to be 
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Enough new houses have recently been added to accommodate 


the demand 


raised by a bond 
issue running for 
fifty years. This 
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plan was carried out. The interest on these 
bonds, amounting to about $17,000 annually, 
is included in the budget. The first payment 
on the bonds themselves comes due in 1919, 
and will be a part of that year’s budget. 

From the proceeds of the bond issue the 
town spent about $475,000 on the improve- 
ment of the property, twenty-seven acres 
being upland and about ten acres below 
tide line. Many of the old buildings were 
destroyed, while others found new locations 
in adjacent properties. The water front 
and beach were secured for the use of the 
public. Old stone walls were removed and 
a new one laid along the boundary line; a 
sea wall was erected; the grounds graded, 
seeded and planted; a low spot was con- 
verted into a lake; paths were built; and a 
very attractive bathing pavilion and casino 
was erected immediately adjoining Oakland 
Beach. 

The bath houses and restaurant conces 
sions are sold, being at present under a 
three-year contract netting the town $9,000 
annually, This covers all maintenance costs 
of the entire park. No bar privilege is al- 
lowed. The town provides a superintendent 


II3 


to care for the grounds, laborers to help 
him, and special policemen, The holder of 
the bathing concessions is under agreement 
to provide life-savers on the beach. 

As a result of these improvements, Rye 
Town Park has become the most popular 
public resort in Westchester County. It 
can be reached from every section by trol 
ley, and steamboat lines connect with Ma 
maroneck and New Rochelle, as well as Sea 
Cliff, Long Island. It is very popular with 
autoists, several hundred cars often being 
collected on a Saturday or Sunday after 
noon, finding ample accommodation in the 
parking space provided for them The 
creation of this park has brought about, 
also, a great change for the better in the 
character of the immediate surroundings 
Facing and overlooking it, many high class 
homes have been built. The park itself, 
even after so short a time, is remarkably 
beautiful, and it attracts a quiet crowd, 
happy to enjoy the fields, the beach and the 
fine view over a wide expanse of Long 
Island Sound, the scene of many yacht races 
and regattas. 





Residential Districts and the Courts 


City-Planning Ordinances Should Be Based Upon a Systematic 
Study of the Relation of the City Plan to the 
City’s Health, Comfort and Safety 


By Alfred Bettman 


Of the Cincinnati, Ohio, Bar 


down a decision invalidating some 

municipal ordinance or statute de- 
signed to protect residential districts 
against the invasion of factories and indus- 
trial establishments. These decisions show 
that the battle for city planning will have 
to be largely fought out in the courts. 
This battle is simply a contemporary phase 
of the constant conflict between the de- 
mands, on the one hand, for the free and 
untrammeled use of private property, and, 
on the other hand, the desire of the com- 
munity to restrict such use for community 
benefit. The opportunity to protect private 
property against unreasonable restrictions 
and interference was found by the courts 


Fe iow once in a while a court hands 


in the two provisions of the federal and 
state constitutions which prohibit the depri- 
vation of property without due process of 
law and the taking of property for public 
use without due compensation. At first all 
the emphasis was laid upon the protection 
of property. As, however, the modern de- 
velopments of industry and urban life dis- 
closed the need of protecting the commun- 
ity against the evils arising from the unre- 
strained use of private property, the courts 
developed the doctrine known as the “police 
power,” by virtue of which new forms and 
methods of restraint of the use of property 
come from time to time to be justified in the 
interest of community welfare. 

The police power is generally defined in 
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very comprehensive language as the power 
to provide for, guard or regulate public 
health, public safety, public comfort and 
public welfare. “Public welfare” is itself 
so comprehensive a phrase that it would 
seem at first glance to give an almost un- 
limited freedom to legislative bodies. “The 
care of the public welfare,” says Professor 
l‘reund in his authoritative book on “Police 
Power,” “has for its object the improve- 
ment of social and economic conditions af- 
fecting the community at large and collec- 
tively.” As new needs are disclosed and 
new conditions in which public welfare or 
health or comfort demand new forms of re- 
straint upon the free use of private prop- 
erty, the tendency of the courts will inevi 
tably be to justify these new restraints as 
an exercise of the police power. As stated 
by Professor Freund, “Police power is not 
a fixed quantity, but the expression of so- 
cial and political conditions.” Therefore, 
while the police power may not expand as 
speedily as the impatient social workers and 
city planners may desire, it will be found to 
be capable of development so as to permit 
such restriction of the use of private prop- 
erty as enlightened public opinion deems 
necessary for the promotion of the safety, 
the health, the comfort and the welfare of 
the community. 

Looking at the ordinances and court pro- 
ceedings on the subject of the protection of 
residential districts, the impression one gets 
is that the legislators, attorneys and courts 
have generally discussed the issues from 
too narrow a point of view. Certain kinds 
of industries, such as rendering plants or 
foundries, have, when located in residence 
districts and by reason of the offensiveness 
of the smells or noises produced, come to be 
technically known as “nuisances,” and the 
courts have recognized the right to protect 
residential districts against nuisances. 
Court proceedings upon residential district 
legislation are generally conducted as 
though the only question involved were 
whether the particular industrial establish- 
ments which the ordinance or statute pro- 
poses to keep out are or are not in fact 
nuisances. The police power is, however, 
not merely the power to abate nuisances, 
but the power to promote public health, 
safety, comfort and welfare. Attorneys 
engaged in defending such legislation 
should bring to the attention of the courts 
the various ways in which the protection 


of a residence district against the invasion 
of commercial and industrial plants, some 
of which may individually be of an inof- 
fensive character, will tend to increase the 
health and comfort of the community. 

At the present stage of the court deci- 
sions there is one limitation of the police 
power which is somewhat rigidly enforced, 
namely, that “general welfare” may not be 
defined so as to include the enjoyment of 
purely esthetic satisfactions. Many an or- 
dinance has been set aside because the court 
concluded that its sole design was to pro- 
duce the city beautiful. In promoting resi- 
dential district and other city-planning leg- 
islation, it would be well to have the ordi- 
nance follow and be based upon some sys- 
tematic city planning study, including a 
study of the relation of the city plan to the 
city's health, comfort and safety. Suppose, 
for instance, that a study is made by com- 
petent neurologists of the extent to which 
the noises, smells and turmoil in and about 
factories and large mercantile establish- 
ments in residence districts tend to increase 
the spread of nervous diseases in communi- 
ties, and of the extent to which the zoning 
of the city would tend to reduce the growth 
of nervous diseases. If a city council 
should establish residential zones on the 


. . . . 
basis of such a report, the legislation could 


he supported on the ground of its promo- 
tion of public health, and the courts could 
certainly not ascribe its passage to esthetic 
motives. Suppose, again, that a study is 
made of a city’s congestion problem, as it 
bears upon pedestrian and vehicle and street 
railroad traffic on the streets, and particu- 
larly as it bears upon the growth of trans- 
portation facilities to care for the growth 
of the city. If such a study should demon- 
strate that a particular distribution of resi- 
dential and industrial districts, by directing 
the flow of travel, will tend to lessen con- 
gestion and make better transportation pos- 
sible, the establishment of the proposed 
residential districts would be shown to have 
a direct relation to public comfort. Legis- 
lation logically based upon such a study and 
report could not be accused of being born 
solely of esthetic motives. In short, if that 
form of study and report of a city’s social 
and sanitary conditions, which we know as 
city planning, is made antecedent to the 
passage of legislation regarding residential 
zones and the like, legislation based on the 
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report will have a strong chance of success 
before the courts, for the history of the 
legislation would demonstrate that its de- 
sign is to promote safety, or comfort, or 
health or welfare, or all of these. The 
courts are particularly prone to set aside 
ordinances which look upon their face as 
though they were arbitrary, unscientific, 


haphazard. Legislation to carry out an in 
telligently formed city plan is simply a new 
form of exercise of the police power, and 
will surely, sooner or later, come to be so 
recognized by the courts; especially as a 
scientific zoning of the city can be shown 
to preserve, rather than impair, property 
values 





Items of Municipal Law 
By A. L. H. Street 


Ownership of Trees in Street 

An owner of trees in a street abutting 
upon his property is entitled to recover for 
injury to the trees caused by a public ser 
vice corporation cutting them back to make 
way for electric wires; the property own- 
er’s interest in the trees is a property right 
of which he can be deprived only when 
public necessity demands it, and then he is 
entitled to compensation, unless the city de- 
prives him of the right in good faith in 
exercising its control over the street. 
(Oklahoma Supreme Court, Norman Mill- 
ing & Grain Co. vs. Bethurem, 139 Pacific 
Reporter, 830.) 

+ + 


Validity of Fire Limits Ordinance 

“Fire protection in towns is so clearly 
within the province of the police power 
that it would require a very strong showing 
of pure arbitrariness to induce a court to 
interfere with an ordinance” establishing 
“fire limits.” (Louisiana Supreme Court, 
Town of Mansfield vs. Herndon, 63 South 
ern Reporter 606. ) 

+ + 


Right to Control Traffic 
on Pleasure Driveways 

A city may validly exclude heavy traffic 
from pleasure driveways, according to a 
recent decision of the Illinois Supreme 
Court in the case of Illinois Malleable Iron 
Company vs. Commissioners of Lincoln 
Park, 105 Northeastern Reporter 336. 

+ +t 


Property Owner’s Right in Parkway 
A property owner is entitled to recover 
against a telephone company for destruc- 
tion of shade trees located in a parkway be- 
tween the sidewalk and the street abutting 


his property, in the placing of the cor 
pany s wires and poles, although the com 
pany has been granted permission by the 
municipal authorities to locate its poles and 
wires along the parkway. (Springfield, 
Mo., Court of Appeals, Rienhoff vs. Spring- 
field Gas & Electric Company, 162 South 
western Reporter 761.) 

+ + 


Discrimination Against Non-Residents 

\n ordinance prohibiting unlicensed 
persons from taking orders for goods, or 
from delivering goods on orders previously 
taken, is invalid so far as it purports to 
prevent a non-resident of the state from 
soliciting orders, since that amounts to an 
interference with interstate commerce. 
(Schenectady County Court, People vs 
Ericson, 147 New York Supplement 2206.) 

+ + 


Contracts for Local Improvements 

\ city which has entered into a valid 
contract with a contractor for the construc 
tion of a street improvement is without 
power to release the contractor from any 
of his obligations to the prejudice of prop- 
erty owners. (California District Court of 
\ppeal, McIntyre vs. City of Los Angeles 
139 Pacific Reporter 240.) 

+ + 


Water Company’s Responsibility 
to Inhabitant 

\ water company | 
city to furnish water for the protection of 
its inhabitants against fire becomes liable 
to an owner whose property is destroyed 
through the company’s failure to perform 
its contract. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, 
Tobin vs. Frankfort Water Company, 164 
Southwestern Reporter 956.) 


y contracting with a 




















THE ALCANTARA 


Built in the 


BRIDGE, 


TOLEDO, SPAIN 


Thirteenth Century 


Toledo, Spain, and Toledo, Ohio 


HE Alcantara Bridge at Toledo is fa 
T mous the world over. It is one of 
the most picturesque bridges in Eu 

rope, and is a worthy approach to one ot 
the most interesting cities in Spain. The ac 
companying illustrations show this bridge in 
contrast with the new Cherry Street Bridge 
in Toledo, Ohio. The Ohio bridge was de 
signed by Arnold W. Brunner, architect, 
and Ralph Modjeski, consulting engineer 
It is now practically finished with the ex 
ception of the towers, which obviously con 


stitute a most important feature of the de- 
sign. 

[he Cherry Street Bridge is especially 
interesting as an excellent solution of the 
problem of spanning a great river without 
interfering with navigation. The total 
length of the bridge, including approaches, 
The central span allows a 
200 feet, and is of the 
rolling lift type, opening to permit the pas- 
sage of large boats up and down the river 
Working space for the machinery for op 


is 1,200 feet 


clear channel of 
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THE CHERRY STREET BRIDGE, TOLEDO, OHIO 
From the drawing of Arnold W. Brunner, Architect, New York 


erating the bascule and for the men incon- The roadway is 52 feet wide, allowing am 
trol is provided in the plinths at the base ple space for street cars and wagons, and 


of the columns. These columns, when com- there is a 9-foot sidewalk on either sid 
pleted, will be surmounted by lights and 
will become practically four lighthouses, 
visible from a great distance, serving to 
mark the channel of the river at night and 
on foggy days. 


Mr. Brunner’s bridge is an important 
communicating thoroughfare between th 
two parts of Toledo on different sides of 
the river. It should serve as an example 
for other cities, proving, as it does, that a 
bridge may be absolutely useful and at the 
same time a thing of beauty 


The bridge, with the exception of the lift 
span, is constructed entirely of concrete. 
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Ralph Modjeski, New Yor Cons 
WITH THE ROLLING LIFT SPAN, BUT WITHOUT THE TOWERS 
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Public Improvements and Assessments 
By Henry S. Curtis, Ph. D. 


HAVE never yet heard a man boast of 
the small amount of money that he 
gave his wife to run the house. It is 
understood that if there is litthe money for 
the home, the furniture will be cheap, the 
pictures prints or lacking altogether, the 
meals simple at least, and perhaps deficient. 
It is just as difficult for a city to buy 
$1,000,000 worth of improvements for 
$500,000 as it is for a housewife to buy 
$1,000 worth of household comfort for 
$-00. I cannot see why any city should 
boast of a low tax rate or a low assessment. 
lhe revenues of many of the cities, es- 
pccially in the South and Southwest, are 
not sufficient to run a city according to the 
standards of the twentieth century. Boards 
of trade are pushing for a low tax rate as 
an incentive for business to settle in the 
town, and there seems to be a feeling that 
a low tax rate will mean that the city will 
be a cheap city to live in. In actual fact, 
the city with low taxes will always be a 
second rate city municipally, but it will not 
necessarily be an economical city to live in. 
If the government is efficient and honest, 
it should be able to furnish the common 
requirements cheaper by a collective bar 
gain than the individual can by an indi 
vidual bargain. This has certainly proved 
to be true in the case of the schools, of the 
police and fire departments, of the parks, 
and so forth. All of these improvements 
have added to the value of all the property 
in the city, and they have made the city 
more attractive as a place of residence 
The whole tendency in government 
everywhere is toward the addition of muni- 
cipal functions. It seems reasonable to 
think that, in general, these new functions 
will add to the attractiveness of the city 
as a place of residence, and will hence in- 
crease the value of property; that they will 
furnish the common comforts and pleasures 
of life to very many who have heretofore 
gone without, and will hence raise the level 
of the citizenship; and where these new 
facilities are furnished to those who have 
secured them privately before, it will be at 
much less cost. 
A city cannot afford to put off to the 
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future the improvements that are needed 
now. This imposes an unfair burden on 
the years to come, as they will have to bear 
hoth their own legitimate expenses and the 
expenses which have been shirked by the 
present, \ll of the property in the city 
will be less valuable because the improve- 
ments have not been made. Prospective 
buyers will find the city unattractive, and 
they will also realize that the property they 
purchase will have to bear the burden of 
delayed improvements. 

The great trouble lies with the assess- 
ment of the property. There are many 
wealthy men who always fight for a reduc- 
tion of their assessment if it is brought up 
to a reasonable rate. In many of the Col- 
orado towns the assessed valuation is not 
more than 10 per cent of the actual value. 
In many other places it is not more than 20 
or 25 per cent. This would make little dif- 
ference if the property were uniformly 
under-assessed and the tax rates were ad- 
justed to this under-assessment; but often 
this is not the case. There are places in 
Colorado where the tax rate is nine cents 
on the dollar, and there still is not money 
enough to run the government. The city 
keeps down its portion of state taxes by a 
low assessment. It endeavors to raise the 
money for local purposes by having a high 
rate. Our American cities average about 
$1,000 assessed valuation to each member 
of the population, and where a city is found 
to be assessed for $400 or $500 per person 
it must be suspected at once that something 
is wrong. In such cities the tax dodgers 
and the boards of trade, with their. narrow 
ideas about, prosperity, are often preventing 
the improvements that would mean a larger 
prosperity to the town. 

The state of Ohio has recently passed a 
law placing the assessment of property in 
the hands of state assessors. This seems 
both the wise and natural method. The 
state is levying a very considerable propor- 
tion of the tax in any case, but it often does 
not get its due from certain sections on ac- 
count of the under-assessment of the prop- 
erty. Local assessors cannot resist the 
pressure of friends and neighbors to keep 
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their assessments down. The very chance 
of the reélection of the assessor depends 
mainly on his under-assessing the property 
If any particular city would put its assess- 
ment up where it belongs, while the remain- 
ing cities of the state keep theirs where 
they are at present, this would mean in 
many cases that this particular city would 
bear from two to ten times its just share of 
the state taxes. As the government of our 
cities becomes more efficient and honest, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the citizens 
will entrust larger and larger communal 
enterprises to the city, and that the taxes 
will constantly increase. It would not mat- 
ter much, surely, if water, light, and even 
street car service were put into the tax 


rate and furnished without individual 


charge If the city yovernment were et 
ficient and honest, we should probably gx 
better service at no greater cost thar it 
present. At the present time, however t 


i 
change of attitude toward taxation on the 
part of the public and a different method « 
assessment seem to be conditions that are 
essential to the larger success of the ne 
social movements in many cities. 





{The Ohio law referred 
It created a State Tax Commiss 2 
authority to ypolr n eacl 
" rs In ‘ ] s t 
i he less populous « ‘ Phe 
tion includes the entire county, reg es 
the county contains a home rule 
ssessor in the county appoints from th . 
st the number of deputy assessors neces 
property The plan is report to he 
factorily Editor. } 





The Testing of Weights and Measures’ 


By Fred G. Barnard 


City Sealer, Battle Creek, Mich. 


HE laws of different cities and states 
vary in their definitions of the duties 
of a sealer of weights and measures, 

but the name of his office indicates in a 
general way the duties to be performed. 

The sealer should have the proper au 
thority to enter any establishment or to 
stop any person or wagon and inspect any 
weights and measures which are used in the 
sale or barter of merchandise of any form. 
A badge of office should be worn, which 
should be shown when necessary. 

Every sealer should be prepared to prop- 
erly inspect, test and seal any measure, 
bottle, weight, weighing machine, box, etc., 
that may be used in the transaction of busi- 
ness; and consequently, the accuracy and 
convenience of his standards and apparatus 
are of the utmost importance, 

A tour of inspection should be made at 
regular and irregular intervals, and meas- 
ures not readily tested on the premises 
should be sent to the office of the sealer for 
such testing. 

The sealer should be ready to inspect and 
test measures of any kind upon request of a 
merchant or upon the complaint of a cus- 
tomer, and also for evidence in court. 

In addition to the testing and-sealing of 


* From a paper read at the convention of the League 
of Michigan Municipalities at Bay City, June 25, 1914 


weighing and measuring devices, the sealet 
should use his best efforts to see that these 
devices are used properly and that pack 
ages, pails, etc., contain the required quan 
tity. This is of prime importance, for 11 
full weight or measure is not given, the ré 
sults of the inspection are entirely lost. The 
weight of containers, such as butter dishes, 
bags, wrappers, etc., should be noted, also 
whether or not they are included in the 
weight of the commodity bought or sold 
\ll improper methods of weighing ot 
measuring should be prohibited. 

In order that the sealer may be sure of 
his tests, he should be provided with a set 
of office standards, and also a working set, 
and should compare at intervals, possibly 
monthly, his working standards with his 
office standards. Periodically these sta 
ards should be inspected by the state se: 
for verification as to their accurate condi 
tion. 

In the matter of results gained, I am go- 


nd 
1 
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ing to quote some results found by different 
sealers about the country. Ona recent tour 
by the inspectors from the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, covering the different cities 
about the country, ranging in size from 
New York City, with nearly five millions of 
inhabitants, to Carson City, Nev., with 
about 2,200, a total number of 10,034 scales 
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were tested, out of which 4,499 were found 
incorrect, an average of 44.8 per cent. A 
total number of 5,656 dry measures were 
tested, out of which 2,721 were incorrect, 
an average of 48.11 per cent. A total num- 
ber of 2,407 liquid measures were tested, 
out of which 646 were incorrect, an aver- 
age of 26.84 per cent. 

his test also showed that nearly 45 per 
cent of all scales tested were more than 3 
per cent in error. When the rapidity with 
which a tradesman sells his wares is con- 
sidered, even 3 per cent is an important 
consideration; and when it reaches 12 per 
cent, as it did in quite a number of these 
cases, the loss to the purchaser is a serious 
one. 

Secretary Fisher, of the Bureau of 
Standards, also stated in his report that the 
bureau had found that on the 770,000,000 
pounds of butter sold yearly in print form 
the average shortage was 3% per cent, or 
25,000,000 pounds. Assuming that the 
average price of butter throughout the 
country is 33 cents per pound, the annual 
loss to the consumer is more than $8,250,- 
O00, 

The City Sealer of Indianapolis reported 
that in the last five years he had confiscated 
and destroyed 4,964 scales and about 15,000 
liquid and dry measures, and made 63,131 
visits. This does not include the arrests 
and prosecutions. 

Lieut, Austin, City Sealer of Detroit, in 
one of his reports showed that out of 4,464 
scales tested, 987 were condemned. Out of 
5.449 dry measures tested, 239 were con- 
demned, and out of 8,597 liquid measures 
tested, 3,715 were condemned. Out of 628,- 
060 milk bottles tested, 23,105 were con- 
demned. 


Results in Battle Creek 


When the Department of Weights and 
Measures was created in Battle Creek a 
year ago, we were confronted with the fact 
that the liquid measures were being used 
for the dry measures in nearly every store. 
There is one-sixth difference between the 
two measures, the dry measure being the 
larger. We found that all vegetables were 
being sold by measure with the bottomless 
measure, which is one of the biggest frauds 
used. It is impossible to get over twelve 
pounds of potatoes in a bottomless peck 
measure, when there should be fifteen 
pounds. 

We also found that some of the counter 


scales had been used for years and never 
tested, and were considerably out of ad- 
justment. On top of all this we had the 
prejudice of practically every dealer in the 
city, as they were not familiar with the 
workings of a weights and measure depart- 
ment, and thought that the only object it 
had was to cause trouble for them. 

After one year’s work this department 
has done away with the using of liquid 
measures for dry, and has also done away 
with the bottomless measure. The scales 
have been overhauled, tested and sealed, 
and this city has to-day a very high stand- 
ing at the state department for having accu- 
rate weighing scales. 

The dealers have also discovered that, if 
they are doing business on the square, the 
Weights and Measures Department is one 
of the best things that ever happened for 
them, for it drives the short weight dealer 
out of business, and does away with the 
“mean competition” which is so hard to 
combat. 

The experience of Battle Creek with 
strawberries might be cited as one of the 
many savings derived by eliminating the 
use of the liquid measure for the dry. In 
the past the liquid quart strawberry box 
was used for the dry quart. This last sea- 
son there were 130,000 full quarts of straw- 
berries shipped into this city and sold for 
the average price of 12 cents per quart, 
which amounts to $15,600. A year ago ap- 
proximately the same amount of berries 
was shipped in at practically the same 
price, only the measure was one-sixth 
smaller than the dry quart. One-sixth of 
$15,600 equals $2,600, which represents the 
amount saved on strawberries alone by de- 
manding the full quart. 

Another saving which might be men- 
tioned was caused by our campaign against 
short weight flour. Investigation showed 
that on 2414-pound sacks the average short- 
age was 8 ounces. To the family of five 
using ten barrels yearly, this would mean a 
loss of 40 pounds, or $1.07, at the average 
price of $5.25 per barrel, wholesale. 

When we consider that the number of 
crooked scales and measures thus far con- 
fiscated throughout the United States is but 
a fractional part of the number still in use, 
we must realize the enormous work that 
faces us in our country to-day in order to 
protect the two classes of the American 
people upon whom this burden falls—to wit, 
the consumer and the honest merchant. 
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The Railroads as a Contributory Cause of 
Juvenile Delinquency 


By Hon. George E. Judge 


Judge o1 the Children’s Court, Buffalo, N. Y. 


IXTEEN lines 


the city of Buffalo, completely encir 


cling it. There are 725 miles of rail 
way trackage within the city limits. In 
some of the railroad yards we find eighteen 
to twenty tracks, and standing upon these 
tracks miles and miles of cars loaded with 
every conceivable article of merchandise 
lo protect this property a few railway 
police are employed, These men work long 
hours and receive small pay. Our news 
papers frequently inform us that some of 


»f steam railway enter 


of winter? The answ 
Thirty per cent « 
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our Children’s Court in 1912 

















A DANGEROUS BACK-YARD 


these railroad police are themselves ar- 
rested and convicted of burglarizing cars. 

One hundred thousand Polish people live 
in Buffalo, and the railroads all enter the 
city where these people live. These Polish 
people have large families. It is not un 
common to find ten and twelve children 
who, with the father and mother, make 
twelve and fourteen people in the family; 
The father is generally a laborer, earning 
not more than $2 per day. Can you im- 
agine what this family would do to a car 
loaded with shoes standing on a track just 
outside of their back yard in the dead 


with offenses against railroad pr 
he cost to the state of New York ar 
county of Erie to care for S ( cte 
for crimes against railroad prop 
sentenced to institutions fro1 ; 
$11,000. Offenses of this charact 

crease year by year until the rai 

erty is properly protected, and this 

on the part of the railroads will cor 

PLAYGROUND 
to be responsible for making criminals 


Leaving out the cost in money to our state 
the saving of these valuable lives by remov 


ing the temptations which cause boys 


as 
well as adults to become criminals, is worth 
more than can be computed in dollars and 


cents. It is a common sight in our railroad 


vards to see dozens of women and children, 
sometimes on moving trains, throwing off 
coal, or walking alongside of the tracks 


gathering up coal which has fallen or has 
been thrown from the cars. —These women 
are often arrested and brought into court in 


groups of ten or twelve, and upon inquiry 
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the judge finds they have families of chil to steal; the doors of the cars are protected 

dren dependent upon them for care. What by a strip of tin about one inch in width 

is the court to do? Sentence these wome vhich can be broken by an eight-year-old 

to the penitentiary and thus work hardship boy. It matters not what the car contains, 
< accent 

chil ens | c 

W ¢ d ither sa 

remove he co 

ditis hich 

Cause th « peo 

pie ‘ ym 

crimi in the 


1 
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that if the courts 


would deal s« 
erely with these 
people, it would 
deter others 
from committing 
like offenses \s 

















a matter of tact - 
our courts are al WHAT IS THERI TO PREVENT CAR BURGLARY HERE? 
most daily sending men to prison for but if the boy can carry it he will take it, and 
elarizing cars, but these crimes increase i vill sometimes sell the most valuable of 
number rather than diminish each year erchandise for a small sum in order to 
proving consclusively that we have not get spending money. The collector of junk 
found the remedy. generally furnishes the boy with a market 
It is quite impossible for the father of he railroad police do not pay as much at 
the large family to furnish his boy with th tention to these junkmen as they should, 
money to purchase the things that the ipparently being quite satisfied that they 
natural boy craves. The railroad yards, be have accomplished something when they 


ing so easy to enter, offer the temptation have apprehended two or three small 


boys who have 








burglarized the 
cars. 

If the railroads 
would wall in 
their yards and 
station watchmen 
at the necessary 
openings, the 
greatest contrib 
uting factor to 
juvenile delin 
quency would be 
removed and the 
number of crimi- 
nals in all of the 
railroad centers 
of this country 











UNPROTECTED RAILROAD PROPERTY HELPS TO MAKE CRIMINALS greatly lessened. 
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Paving with Small Granite Blocks in Hamburg 
By Henry H. Morgan 


United States Consul General, Hamburg, Germany 


HE so-called Kleinpflaster system for 
armoring roads has come into exten 
sive use in Germany and other parts 

of Europe during the past few years, and 
experience has shown that roads laid with 
small granite blocks under this system have 
many advantages over highways armored 
It is far cleaner 
than other armors, and roads laid therewith 
are particularly free from dust and dirt, and 
during wet and damp weather the danger to 


with macadam or concrete. 


horses from slipping is reduced to 
mum on account of the joints | 
lhe Surtace 
and well adapted for both light and he 
traffic. As the 
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together finished IS SI 
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a ru road, once | 
quires no maintenance 
The granite blocks used are cut by i 
chines in the required shape and ( 
ered by patents held by the Bornholm n 
ite Co. he cost of armoring roads th 
the Kleinpflaster system in Germ 
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cluding all necessary work, amounts to 
$1.58 per square meter (1.196 square yards), 
and the life of the road is about twenty 
years where traffic is heavy and thirty years 
where traffic is light. 

In a small pamphlet written by Ferdinand 
Weiller upon the Kleinpflaster system, the 
following description of the method of lay- 
ing the road is given: 

First, the old macadam is carefully leveled 
and rolled. In the absence of an old macadam, 
one may lay a foundation of concrete 4 to 6 
inches in depth. The small stones of approxi- 
mately cubical shape are placed in position on 
a bed of sand, and pressed tight against each 
other so as to form a kind of rough mosaic 
* * * The subsoil contributes to a great ex- 
tent to the solidity of the pavement, which, 
laid in a solid foundation, will last accordingly. 
The old road should be carefully leveled and 
rolled or rammed so as to form a solid and 
watertight surface with very little camber. A 
perfect smoothness of the surface is of great 
importance, as every unevennness of the same 


will be visible in the plaster and should, con 
sequently, be removed, the surface being given 
a camber of one-fiftieth of the width of the 
road, or even less in flat and broad streets in 
towns, and then finally rolled by a steam 
roller. 

Sand is spread over the finished founda- 
tion to a depth of about one-half inch to 
bring up the shallow stones to the level of 
those of full depth. Only coarse-grained 
sand, without any earthy substance, or fine 
gravel is fit for this purpose. The small 
stones should be of approximately cubical 
shape, not too wedge-shaped, 234 to 3! 
inches or 3 to 4 inches in depth, the heads 
measuring 6 to 12 square inches. The size 
of the cubes depends on the hardness of the 
stone and on the amount of traffic. 

Eprtor’s Note.—The foregoing article is reprinted 
from the Daily Consular and Trade Reports for June 
8, 1914. The photographs are reproduced by permis 


sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic C 
nerce, Washington, D. C 





Gutter Construction for Streets and Roads* 
By T. Hugh Boorman, C. E. 


Highway Engineer 


IGHWAY engineers and road special 
ists have always agreed that the pre 
requisite for a good pavement is 

proper drainage and a substantial founda- 
tion for the wearing surface, and it is now 
generally conceded that we must have a 
waterproof surfacing even for country 
roads, 

On a building’s roof, we must pay the 
greatest attention to the gutter and afford 
the best method possible for the carrying 
off of the rain water to the outlets as ef- 
ficiently and speedily as possible. Given 
the fact that we are to roof our roads with 
waterproofing material, does it not follow 
that we should apply similar precautions 
fot road roofs? 

In the June 10, 1914, issue of Engineer- 
ing and Contracting is given the construc- 
tion of concrete curb and gutter as adopted 
in Washington by the District Commission- 
ers, under the supervision of Captain Mark 
Brooke, Engineer Corps, U. S. A.: 


* From a paper read before the American Society of 
Engineers, Architects and Constructors, July 4, 1914, 





STANDARD TYPE OF COMBINED CURB A) 
GUTTER 

“Concrete Curb and Gutter.—In Fig. 1 is 
shown the standard type of combined curb 
and gutter in general use. It will be noted 
that the curb is unusually thick and the 
base therefor is quite broad. The method 
employed in laying is as follows 

“A trench is excavated and trimmed to a 
depth of at least 14 inches and a bed of 
bank gravel, free from excess clay or loam, 
spread to a depth of 6 inches and rammed. 
In making the curb, forms are placed and 
the mortar face formed by plastering on the 
inside before the curb concrete is laid. 
Curb and gutter is divided in 10-foot 
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lengths, a clean cut joint being made either 
by use of a thin metal plate or with heavy 
paper. The face forms on the curb are re- 
moved within 24 hours and the surface 
troweled to a neat finish. 

“The specifications call for a high quality 
of sand and no stone over 2 inches in diam- 
eter. The mortar surface on gutters is 
placed immediately after laying concrete 
and thoroughly manipulated by troweling 
and beating with wooden battens so as to 
break any air cells and make the surfacing 
solid. Joints are filled with sand. <A coat 
ing of dry cement and fine sand, 1:1 mix, 
containing thoroughly incorporated color 
ing matter, is floated on the surface. A 
jointing tool is used, cutting to a depth of 
'4 inch, and the exposed surface covered 
with sand for protection 
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GRANITE CURB AND VITRIFIED BRICK 
GUTTER 


“Granite Curb and Brick Gutters—Th« 
granite curb and vitrified block gutter is 
shown in Fig. 2. Granite curb is set in the 
following manner: 

“A trench is excavated 18 inches wide and 
15 inches below the top of the curb when 
set. One edge of this trench is 4 inches 
beyond the finished curb line toward the 
center of the street. Five inches of 1: 4: Io 
pebble concrete is placed in this trench and 
the curb set immediately, heavy mauls be- 
ing used to bed it firmly. As soon as the 
curb is laid the trench on the sidewalk side 
is filled to within 5 inches of the top of the 
curb with concrete tamped in place. Ex- 
cess concrete in front of the curb which will 
interfere with laying vitrified block gutters 
is removed and earth filled in behind the 
curb to prevent too rapid drying out of the 
concrete. No provision is made for longi- 
tudinal joints between the curb and the 
street surface base. 

“In laying the gutter as soon as practicable 
after the concrete base has been laid, a dry 
mixture of sand and cement is spread to a 
thickness of not less than % inch as a bed 
for the paving blocks. The blocks are laid 
on edge joints, being broken so that each 


block has at least a 4-inch lap in every 
course, A plank is laid over several courses 
and a rammer used until the blocks reach a 
firm bed and present a uniform surface. 
\fter ramming, the gutter is grouted with a 
thin, easy flowing grout of neat cement.” 

On examination of the concrete gutter on 
the Chevy Chase experimental road sec- 
tions in Washington and Maryland last 
month, | found several cracks, and venture 
the opinion that a prepared asphalt joint 
applied across the work every 25 feet would 
obviate this trouble at a very trifling ex 
pense, The work referred to, however, is 
in connection with broad avenues and 
streets having no business traffic; and what 
| wish to emphasize is the fact that in our 
city streets particularly our construction of 
gutters is generally poor, from the fact 
that stone blecks are used transversely, in- 
stead of longitudinally. 

In England the gutters are laid longitudi- 
nally generally in the case of stone or wood 
blocks, with the inner two lines depressed 
about half an inch, so forming a natural 
curved gutter. 

[ have seen asphalt blocks on roads at 
Irvington, N. Y., so laid, and on the ap- 
proaches to the North Philadelphia Depot 
»f the Pennsylvania Railroad brick has 
heen set im this way; on one side of the 
depot twelve courses of brick and on the 
other eight courses. 

I contend that in all cases where other 
than a monolithic sheet pavement is used, 
the gutter should be paved with blocks, 
longitudinally laid, and with a natural 
curve. While realizing that innumerable 
varying surfaces, requiring different con- 
struction of gutters, call for exceptional 
work, I am submitting the following sug- 
gestions for consideration: 

When practicable, all avenues and broad 
thoroughfares, other than in business sec- 
tions, should have a Portland cement con- 
crete curb and gutter, preferably strength- 
ened and made more thoroughly waterproof 
by the addition of some of the improved 
dry or liquid compounds. For country and 
suburban roads, where cobblestones are ob- 
tainable, they should be laid from two to 
three feet in width, and after being placed 
should have poured in the interstices hot 
pure asphalt. Asphalt should be used 
which is of the best grade, free from coal 
tar or any of its products, and which will 
not yolatilize more than one-half of one per 
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cent under a temperature of 300 degrees 
Fahrenheit for ten hours. The asphalt 
should not flow under 212 degrees Fahren- 
heit and should not brittle at 15 degrees be- 
low freezing, Fahrenheit, when spread thin 
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on glass. In all cases of brick, 
blocks laid longitudinally along thx 
curb and with 


joints should invariably be 


stone, or 
wood 
line of joints broken, said 
filled with as 
phalt cement of quality above described 





Pittsburgh’s New Methods of Establishing Street 
Grades in Real Estate Subdivisions 


By W. E. Gelston 


Assistant Superintendent, Bureau of Engineering, in Charge of Division of Surveys, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


T has been the custom of the city of Pitts- 
burgh, from time immemorial, to per 
mit persons laying out plans of lots to 

dedicate to public use the streets, lanes, 
alleys, ete., within the plan, without refer 
ence to the establishment of grades. Coun- 
cil would then pass an ordinance accepting 
the plan and the dedications, and this also 
applied to the dedication to public use of 
individual streets, etc: When these streets, 
lanes, alleys, etc., were improved, the mat- 
ter of adjusting damage by grade was (un- 
der the laws of this commonwealth) re 
ferred to a Board of View, consisting of 
three men appointed by Court, who, after 
hearing testimony, adjudicated the matter. 
\ very conservative estimate of the amount 
of damage thus assessed against the city 
would exceed the sum of $160,000 per year. 

Mr. U. N. Arthur, my principal assistant, 
and myself, in making a study of this con 
dition, came to the conclusion that, while 
nothing could be done to save the city the 
money already paid out for this damage by 
grade, a saving in the future could be made 
by compelling all persons dedicating streets 
to sign waivers of damages by grade. Af- 
ter consulting the city’s legal advisors and 
being informed by them that our ideas were 
perfectly legal, we devised certain forms to 
be signed by persons laying out plans of 
lots and dedicating to public use the streets, 
lanes and alleys, etc., shown thereon, and 
also other forms for the dedication of indi- 
vidual streets. 

For the dedication of individual streets 
the parties owning the property to be dedi- 
cated give to the city a Deed of Dedication 
in which they waive and save harmless the 
city from any claim for damage by reason 
of the physical change made in the street 


by improving it to the grade as set forth 
in the deed. This is also binding upon their 
After this 


Council passes an ordi 


heirs, assigns, successors, ete 
deed is executed, 
nance accepting the dedication and waiver 
of damage by grade, and the deed is then 
recorded in the County Recorder's office 

For plans of lots the proceeding iS as 
follows 

Che parties laying out a plan of lots first 
submit it to the City Planning Commission 
they in turn send it to the Bureau of Engi 
we then check the 
and run 
streets, lanes, alleys, etc 


neering: 
ground 


plan upon the 


levels over the various 


shown thereon, 
and fix their grades. An ordinance is then 
passed establishing the grades of the streets 
shown ina proposed plan of lots laid out by 


———-— in 


Ward. After the grades have 
established, the party or parties laying out 
the plan sign and execute the following ac- 
ceptance and dedication placed upon the 
plan itself: 


thus been 


“Know all men by these presents, that 
, of the City of Pittsburgh, County 
of Allegheny, and State of Pennsylvania 
hereby adopt this plan as my plan of lots for 
my property situate in the Ward 
City of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and for 
divers advantages accruing to me, do hereby 
dedicate, forever, for public use for highway 
purposes, to the grades as designated and 
shown thereon by said City’s Ordinance N 
approved _ of record 
in Ordinance Book, Vol , Page all 
the streets, avenues, lanes, alleys and other 
public highways shown on said plan with the 
same force and effect as if the same had been 
opened through proper legal proceedings; and 
in consideration of the approval of said plan 
and the acceptance of said public highways by 
said City as streets opened to said grades, | 
hereby covenant and agree, and by thes« pres 
ents release and forever discharge the said 








\fter the plan is properly acknowledged, 
it is returned to the City Planning Commis- 
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City from any liability for damages arising 
from the appropriation of said ground for 
public highways and the physical grading 


thereof to said grades 
[his dedication shall be binding upon me, 
| 


my heirs, executors, administrators and as 
signs and purchasers lots therein. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
my hand and seal this day ot 

1 

Signed, sealed elivered in the pres 
ence 

Witness 

The acknowledgment of the above 

lows 


sion, of which I am a member, with a re 
ort that it is correct in all particulars 
\fter the Commission approves the plan, | 
prepare an ordinance accepting the plan 
and the dedications of the various streets 
shown thereon and submit it to Council for 
approval. When the ordinance is approved, 
one copy of the plan is given to party lay 


ing it out and one copy is retained by the 





Akron’s Memorial Fountain 


connection with 
\kron, Ohio. Was 


the dedication on June 27 in Perkins Park, 


An intere sting event in 


the playground work in 


of a memorial fountain erected to the mem 
ory of one of the first and most enthusiastic 
that city. The 
fountain is fed by a natural spring and is 
located on the slope of a hill in the park 
adjacent to the playgrounds. 

lhe inscription on the tablet reads 


playground supporters in 


ERECTED BY THE CHILDREN OF AKRON 
AS A TRIBUTE TO 
MARGARET C. BARNHART 
IN GRATEFUL RECOGNITION OF HER 
SERVICES IN ESTABLISHING 
PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS 


The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion also presented a large flag to the play- 
grounds on that day 
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RUINS OF THE FACTORY 


WHERE 


THE SALEM FIRE STARTED 


The Salem Fire—A Warning and a Lesson 


By John E. Lathrop 


HILE handling gun-cotton, some 
one lighted a cigarette in the 


laboratory of the Korn Leather 
Company’s artificial leather factory in Sa- 
lem, Mass., at half-past one o'clock on the 
afternoon of June 25. Three hours later, 
250 acres of closely built territory had 
been burned over, swept bare of all 
structures; from $10,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000 of property had been destroyed, Io,- 
000 persons had been thrown out of em- 
ployment, almost as many had been made 
homeless, and industry in that busy manu- 
facturing town of 45,000 population was 
paralyzed. 

The Korn factory stood at 57 Boston 
Street, on the northwest side of the city at 
the base of the historic “Gallows Hill,” 
where persons suspected of witchcraft were 
hanged in colonial times. The flames, lick- 
ing up the combustible structure occupied by 
the Korn company, swept onward, fanned 
by a strong northwest wind. The conflagra- 
tion gained power as it roared through the 
city, generating the terrible degrees of heat 
which characterize great urban fires, and 


ended only when, at the water front on the 
eastern side, it had devoured everything 
above the earth, to the famous old Elias 
Haskett Derby dock. In the early years of 
the nation there laid and thence sailed the 
ships which first conquered the Oriental 
trade for the United States. 

As usual, instantly arose a great outcry 
by citizens of Salem and of other towns 
“Why were not certain precautions taken 
to prevent such an awful catastrophe?” 
The lesson to be learned from the Salem 
conflagration, however, in answer to that 
frenzied query, is a lesson which practically 
every manufacturing town or city may at 
any time learn in New England, New 
York, Ohio and the other states which pro 
duce most of the goods of the country. It 
is a lesson of the evil results of a policy of 
procrastination, false economy, selfishness 
by some and which, 
taught by Salem this time, has been taught 
by every city which has burned, and will 
be taught by every city which is to burn 
in the future. 

All the conditions which existed in Salem 


negligence by all, 
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before the fire exist in almost every city 
of similar relationship to the country’s in- 
dustries. These conditions, now admitted 
to have existed, will be largely corrected if 
the ardor and enthusiasm for city planning 
remain in even a modicum of their present 
potency. 

Besides the awful lesson, there is in the 
story of the Salem conflagration and the 
events which immediately followed, some 
comfort to humanity for the terrible losses 
entailed there. First, a relief fund of half 
a million flowed in during the eighteen days 
ensuing; the work of caring for the home 
less was taken up vigorously; and the Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts enacted a law cre 
ating a Rebuilding Commission invested 
with complete authority over the destroyed 
district, and with power to requisition the 
City Council for all funds needed, in the 
Commission’s judgment, to remake the 
stricken portion of the municipality. 

Governor David I. Walsh promptly 
named the Commission, and the organiza- 
tion and beginning of actual work were not 
delayed. 


In the Pathway of the Flames 

The Korn factory had no sprinkler sys 
tem; adjoining were wooden dwellings; the 
streets were narrow; the water pressure 
was low; practically every house and manu 
facturing structure was of highly inflam- 
mable construction; most of the roofs of 
dwellings, and some factory roofs, were of 
shingles; many elevator-wells were not en- 
closed; and with the intense heat thus gen- 
erated—estimated in such conflagrations to 
approximate 3000 degrees Fahrenheit—al 
most every work of man that stood in the 
pathway of the flames was crumpled up as 
though it had been made of paper. 

The exceptions in this instance power- 
fully enforce the lesson. The part-wooden 
factory building of the Wilkinson Counter 
Company, on Margin street, on the edge of 
the holocaust, with the northwest wind 
sweeping the hottest flames directly toward 
it, remained standing, only the roof burned 
off, and the contents of the floors below 
the top one not destroyed. This building 
had an efficient sprinkler system. 

Down in the “Point District,” the site of 
the factories and homes of workmen of the 
Naumkeag Cotton Mills, had been erected 
a warehouse of reinforced concrete, with 
windows of wire-screen glass, fitted with 


iron shutters to close automatically by 150- 
degree thermostats. Inside, ten feet from 
the walls, was a second line of thermostats, 
connected with the sprinkler system. Back 
of the Naumkeag mills roared the whole 
force of the conflagration. The wind blew 
powerfully toward the mills; overhead, 
high in air, were heard those explosions 
common to such holocausts, and it seemed 
as though no work. of man’s hand could 
withstand the rush of that consuming heat. 
Nevertheless, the wire-screen glass and 
automatic iron shutters protected the rein- 
forced concrete structure. The warehouse 
stands to-day, eloquent proof of the value 
of modern construction and equipment, and 
pleader for Salem’s rebuilding on the same 
principle. 

\nother structure which escaped destruc- 
tion was the electric lighting station, as 
nearly fireproof as a brick building can be 
made. It was in operation immediately 
after the flames which had raged around it 
had subsided. 

it was, however, only by good fortune the 
historic “House of the Seven Gables,” made 
famous by Nathaniel Hawthorne, was not 
destroyed, and many other treasured edi- 


hcees were not swept away. 


Shingle Roofs and Narrow Streets 

The lesson of the Salem disaster divides 
into two parts—the need for precautions 
against the starting of fires, and the need 
for means to prevent fires spreading into 
conflagrations, 

A study of the Naumkeag warehouse 
shows how wire-screen glass withstood 
the heat. Although in places actually 
melted and twisted, it did not fall in or 
seriously expose the interior to the ter- 
rific heat of the outside air. Wherever 
the wire glass was used, in whatever char- 
acter of building, it proved its worth in re- 
sisting the heat and saving property. The 
sprinkler systems were invaluable. In in- 
stance after instance contents of buildings 
were saved, even although the outside was 
scorched and in cases partly destroyed. 

As a matter of course, the presence of 
shingle roofs in the center of a city was 
an instant menace. This was so obvious 
that, even in the midst of the confusion fol- 
lowing the disaster, the Common Council 
adopted an ordinance, without objection 
from any quarter, prohibiting any but slate 
or metal roofs in future construction. 
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RUINS OF NAUMKE 


lo move traffic in narrow, congested 
streets is dificult enough. But to fight 
spreading fire in such streets is both in- 
convenient and dangerous, as well as vir- 
tually futile. Some of the roadways were 
not more than 20 feet wide, and many were 
less than 40. This only partially accounts 
for the spread of the fire; for certainly it 
was not proximity which caused the flames 
to jump several hundred feet across the 
Boston & Maine tracks into East Salem. 
However, it is sufficiently obvious to be al 
most axiomatic that too narrow streets in 
vite conflagrations, and that Salem's de- 
struction is in part due to its lack of thor- 
oughfares of sufficient width. 


Inadequate Water Pressure 

The normal pressure of the water system 
was 40 pounds; during the conflagration it 
fell at times to 13 pounds. Men told me 
they were compelled to stand and see their 
dwellings burned, the water dribbling from 
the nozzles and failing to reach the second 
stories of the buildings, when it was evi- 
dent that normal pressure would have en- 
abled the salvage of their homes. On the 
fringe of the fire center, these conditions 
permitted further spread. Had the pressure 


AG MILLS, SALEM 

been maintained, it is estimated that at least 
a third of the destruction would have been 
prevented, or from $3,500,0¢ 0 to $5,000, 06 0 
\ high pressure system could have been in 
stalled, and an auxiliary fire system con 
structed, for much less than the smaller of 
the two sums. 

Nearby lies a 140-square-mile watershed, 
available for Salem's improved protection 
and along Salem’s bulkheads flow the ocean 
waters, convenient supply for an auxiliary 
fire-fighting similar to that one 
which San Francisco installed, following its 


system 


1906 conflagration. 

In Salem, as in all fire-swept cities, the 
lesson was impressed that it is not enough 
to have one system, but that some sort of 
auxiliary supply is needed, to be called into 
use if the ordinary system be crippled. [or 
Salem, one proposal is to erect and equip 
an electric pump on the harbor front, to be 
started into operation at any moment by in 
structions over the telephone or otherwise 
so that, if the regular supply be cut off by 
the bursting of principal mains, and pres 
sure lowered to a point rendering it use 
less, the auxiliary system may be cut in and 
the fire-fighting continue unimpeded. 

It is proposed, too, to connect this auxil 
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lary pumping station with an independent 
Syst 


m of mains, which, in the light of ex 


be almost indispensable, 


to 
method for all cities 


perience, seems 


and the future 


The Need for Building Codes and City 
Planning 

factory, an open elevator 
menacing to life and prop 
erty, When 
plosion took place in the laboratory of that 


f the 


the Korn 


well, admittedly 


In 


daily invited disaster, that ex 
concern, it shot through an opening o 
wooden door, formed by the absence of two 
filled sheepskins 


barrels cont i 


into a shed with 


and in which stood three 


boards, 
ainins 


gun-cotton in small quantities 


Flames climbed the open elevator well 
carrying the fire to the third story, where 
there was more inflammable material and a 
floor saturated with quick-burning sub 
Stances 

It is true, of course. that much of the 
causation of the Salem conflagration was 
not essentially germane to city planning 
for it is from lax ope ration of factories 
and entrusting to low-paid, unskilled labor 


the handling of an explosive of terrific 


power and constant menace, that such f 


ires 


often start 
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But it is obvious, from a study on the 
ground, that, had there been modern con 


struction, modern requirements of all kinds 
the Korn 


leape d on 


that appertain to city planning, 


fire probably would not have 
ward to such dire results. 
it has been agreed that the attempt to 


check the fire by dynamiting buildings was 


rutile Chis was true also in the San Fran . 
cisco and Baltimore conflagrations. On 
‘eason is that there was none at hand whi 
inderstood how to use dynamite. Fro 
the Salem disaster, the suggestion came that : 


all 
learn the use of explosives, so that, when 


they can blow up buildings effec 


fire chiefs deputize a squad of men t 


needed, 
tively 
\ three-story frame dwelling house stood 
few feet from the Korn factory. Other 
awe llings were contiguous ‘| hese were as 
tinder. In fact, Salem’s industrial and resi 
dential districts were intermixed in a sort 
of jumble, familiar, indeed, in all manufac 
towns; so that the portions burned 
checker-boarded, the general area of 
highly inflammable structures being onl) 
occasionally dotted with fireproof buildings 
Of course, in most instances, the companies 
which had resorted to fireproof construc 


turing 


were 

















CEMENT STORAGI HOUSE, SAVED 


THROUGH MODERN CONSTRUCTION AND 


EQUIPMENT 
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tion lost their property, because so many of 
their neighbors had not heen compelled by 
law and its enforcement to safeguard their 
own property in the same manner. 

The interdependence of one on the other 
finds brilliant illustration in this instance 
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of the principle now coming into late accep- 
that “d man has the right to do 
with his own as he wills—but only in so 
far as the exercise of that right does not 
infringe the equal right of others to health. 
comfort and happiness.” 


tance, 





OMMUNITY INTERESTS has been 
* a phrase uppermost in recent dis- 
cussions, especially in business or- 
ganizations and publications. In_ other 
words the business man, along with other 
elements in the community, is beginning to 
realize that he prcspers as the community 
prospers and that he suffers as it suffers. 
So we find business bodies coming into a 
new realization of the meaning of that good 
old word “Commonwealth.” 

A Buffalo friend in writing to me some 
time ago said that Max Eastman declared 
lately that “Socialism is a protest against 
the irrelevancy of politics,” meaning, no 
doubt, that politics has not concerned itself 
with public health, education, housing and 
conditions of labor, but with money and 
ways of making money. If our Chamber 
of Commerce seeks to be, as in Cleveland, a 
chamber of citizenship, it will want to know 
social conditions in order to remove handi- 
caps and give opportunities to those who 
are willing to rise. Such work means pro- 


tection for the rich as well as salvation 
for the poor. It means wealth for the com- 
monwealth. 


“Successful community work,” as S. C. 
Mead, the secretary of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York most aptly calls it, 
consists in arousing in the minds of the 
business men, as in the minds of all others, 
that we are members one of another, that 
the concern of one is the concern of all, 
and that all must be concerned in the wel- 
fare of each. In short, there must be what 


Efficiency of Com- 
mercial Organizations 
By Clinton Rogers Woodruft 


Secretary, National Municipal League 


the Chicago Tribune describes as the “plu 
ralizing of I will.” 

Now THE AMERICAN CITY 
in the question “What to Do and How to 
Do It.” The “What to Do” consists in creat- 
ing the community spirit. The “How to Do 
It” consists in “team work” 
working together for the whole community 

The best way to show how this can be 


is interested 


the effective 


done is to show what has been done. Thx 
Nation’s Business in a recent number gave 
brief reports from its constituent members 
as to what they were doing in social work, 
and in another what they were doing in 
civic work. It was an impressive and en- 
lightening showing, and, to use the words 
of the editor, “one that is most gratifying in 
its broad nationalism.” 


An Important Precedent 

St. Joseph, Missouri, has a live Com- 
merce Club which has established a prece 
dent that is destined to prove notable. It 
has appointed a “civic commissioner” in the 
person of D. O. Decker. So far as | am 
informed, he is the first business body ap- 
pointee selected because of his civic attain- 
ments and to devote all of his time to civic 
work. In announcing this new move, the 
organization’s paper, The Optimist, pointed 
out that “municipal work has been done 
mostly by bureaus of municipal research 
such as are found in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Dayton, Milwaukee, West- 
chester County, Toronto, etc. These are 
backed by private subscriptions, but have 
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no active membership, and in a great de- 
gree they lack that which is most essential, 
i. €., the cooperation and backing of a large 
club of well-organized citizens.” The 
italics are mine. “Again, they have often 
failed financially after a few years, because 
they had no continuous sustaining body to 
aid them. Civic work from a more strictly 
social viewpoint has usually been handled 
by charity organizations and_ societies. 
While these societies are often strongly or- 
ganized in smaller cities, their organization 
from a business and (achieving results) 
standpoint is not comparable with organized 
commercial clubs,” 

The step St. Joseph has taken in combin- 
ing a civic department with its business club 
shows foresight. 

The work of the civic division is a combi- 
nation of bureaus of municipal research and 
social agencies. As Commissioner Decker 
declares, the Club must bring “to an equal 
standard of efficiency those activities which 
go to make the city ‘worth while’ from the 
standpoint of living and daily needs.” The 
civic division purposes to make a general 
study of what should be done to make St. 
Joseph a city of ideals. At the same time 
immediate steps are to be taken to bring 
about certain first-importance __ results 
through citizen codperation. Plans are now 
on foot further to stimulate civic interest, to 
engage each in that which appeals to him 
particularly, and at the same time to weld 
the whole movement into a practical pro- 
gram. The civic division must become a 
clearing house for all civic and municipal 
activities, and an active factor in assisting 
all which goes to make St. Joseph a better 
city. While the activities of this division 
of the club will be primarily along lines of 
municipal administration, social welfare, 
recreation and city beautification, it is 
equally its purpose to work with a view to 
increasing the commercial and industrial 
values of the city. 

Suggestions and frank interchange of 
opinions are requested from all, whether 
members of the Commerce Club or not. 
The Public Library has promised definite 
coéperation in making available the latest 
information on all subjects under the civic 
division. Committees and existing organi- 
zations have already shown such enthu- 
siasm that definite results are bound to be 
realized. 

The aim is to bring every citizen of St. 


Joseph to realize that in this day and age 
his own comfort, safety and enjoyment is 
so closely linked with that of his neighbor 
that only by exercising his civic privileges 
and doing his part toward continually bet 
tering conditions can he receive the general 
benefits to which he is entitled. 

“The modern city,” to quote The Optimist 
again, “in its ultimate analysis, is a unit of 
homes and places of business, and its com- 
munity needs are the expression of what is 
best for these. Its taxes and private bene- 
factions represent the sources of their 
maintenance, and as this amount is limited, 
efficiency in expenditure and program is a 
primary duty.” 

| have dwelt at some length upon what 
St. Joseph is doing because it presents in a 
definite and concrete way an answer to the 
two questions “What to Do” and “How to 
Do It.” It is a prosperous city of average 
size in the Middle West. If St. Joseph can 
solve its problems in this way, then other 
cities can do the same. 


Business Men and the City’s Business 

There is one point not to be overlooked, 
and that is the influence of business men in 
their respective communities. In one of his 
annual reports as president of the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce, H. D. W. 
English said truly: 4 


“The membership of commercial bodies can 
be assumed to represent the most progressive 
and broadest men of the city, yet men of this 
kind in the rush and exaction of their business 
are too apt to forget these minor things which 
make for better municipal living.” “The fact 
that influential, thoughtful and active business 
men have agreed upon certain policies will 
carry weight in a community of thinking peo- 
ple, and with any thoughtful legislative body.” 

The Omaha Commercial Club is another 
business body that has recently determined 
to swing into line for broader community 
interests. In a formal statement its com- 
missioner said: 


“The time has come when the Commercial 
Club must get into politics, or rather into 
municipal affairs, which is generally called 
‘politics,’ but which is really business. One 
trouble with business men has been that they 
paid no attention to the city’s business—for- 
getting that it was their business and that the 
city officials are the people’s employes. The 
Commercial Club’s 1,600 members represent, 
either directly or indirectly, people who pay at 
least 90 per cent of the city’s taxes, and why 
should they not pay attention to the way that 
money is expended? The Commercial Club 
should not only know how the public money is 
spent, it should know how the police depart- 
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ment operates, how the schools are managed, 
how the parks are to be developed, how the 
water company is managed, and all other de- 
partments of city government are run. Many 
of these problems will never be investigated 
properly if the business men don’t investigate 
them, and this Commercial Club intends hence- 
forth to be accurately informed about all city 
affairs.” 

These are but two of many instances. 
Organizations like the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Cleveland, San Francisco, Boston, 
might be cited to show what has already 


Development of Port Facilities 

Jersey City, N, J.—Following a confer- 
ence last month, the Jersey City Chamber 
of Commerce has retained Bion J. Arnold, 
of Chicago, as its consulting engineer. Mr. 
\rnold’s work will cover a wide range of 
the most important subjects that Jersey 
City and Hudson County have ever had to 
deal with. Primarily this work will be the 
development of the port facilities, which 
will include a study of the improvement of 
waterways, location and construction of 
docks and dock equipment for handling car- 
goes. A connecting railroad is an integral 
part of the port development plan, so that 
all the railroads which terminate in Hudson 
County may be advantageously connected 
with each other and with all the docks to 
be built on the water front. It is expected 
that spurs will ultimately be extended to 
every part of the thousands of acres of 
lowlands which are so exceptionally suit- 
able for factory sites. Terminal yards and 
buildings and classification yards must be 
studied. Street locations and trolley lines 
enter into the problem of port development 
and must be given attention in any careful 
plan. 

In all of this work the resident engineer 
in charge will be F. Van Z. Lane, traffic 
engineer—formerly engaged by the Prop 
erty Interests Association, whose activities 
have just been transferred to the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The new port developments must be 
worked out with the city commissioners, 
county freeholders, the authorities of neigh- 
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been accomplished by the bigger bodies 
but all to the same end. The business man, 
both in his individual and in his organized 
capacity, is taking his place as a factor in 
the great forward movement to remove 
from American cities the reproach under 
which they have labored and to bring them 
up to a high standard of efficiency, as well 
as to make of them comfortable and inspir 
ing places in which to live and to bring up 
the coming generations in peace and plenty 
and true prosperity. 





boring municipalities, with the New Jersey 
Harbor Commission and the New York 
Harbor Line Board of the U. S. Army, as 
well as with railroads and steamship lines, 
the shippers and private owners of prop 
erty, to all of whose interests due regard 
must be given. Jersey City is to be con 
gratulated that its Chamber of Commerce 
is working in such an intelligent manner 
for practical city planning. 
+ + 
Bonds for a Bridge 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA. A bond election 
of Parkersburg District has been carried 
providing for $175,000 worth of District 
bonds, to be used in connection with the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at this point. The bridge project, 
which originated with the Parkersburg 
Board of Commerce, will be financed as fol- 
lows: first mortgage bonds against the 
bridge, $250,000; capital stock, $250,000 
The capital stock will be purchased by 
Parkersburg District and citizens of Belpre, 
Ohio. Parkersburg District will take $175, 
000 worth of the bonds, and citizens of 
Belpre will subscribe for $50,000. Twenty 
five thousand dollars will remain in the 
treasury. The promotion of this bridge 
was originated by W. Scott Radeker, Sec 
retary of the Parkersburg Board of Com 
merce. The carrying of the bonds and 
financing of the bridge is* regarded as dis 
tinctly a public victory, for the reason that 
monopolistic interests have fought the 
proposition stubbornly from its inception 
The bridge will be steel and concrete, with 
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creosoted block floor and 
with channel span of sus- 
pension type. Mr. Her- 
mann Laub, of Pitts 
burgh, is the engineer 
Construction will com 


mence soon, 


+ + 


Advertising an In- 
formation and Statis- 
tical Department 
San FRANCISCO, CAL.— 
Che Chamber of Com- 





‘ . (2 ? 
Milliam Llller Seorelary 
KEENE COMMERCIAL CLUB 








merce of San Francisco, \ 
by means of the small 
card here reproduced, di- 
rects the tourist, merchant, investor or capi- 
talist to its department of information and 
Statistics for information upon any subject 
in which he is interested, and places its ser- 
vice at his disposal: 

If you are in search of reliable information or 
authentic statistics (commercial—industrial—finan- 
cial) you are cordially invited to communicate with 
THE INFORMATION AND STATISTICAL 
DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO CHAM- 

BER OF COMMERCE 
1301 Merchants Exchange Building, 465 California 
Street, Telephone Kearny 112 

Mention your need to the manager or clerks of 
this hotel, or telephone Kearny 112, and a repre- 
sentative of the department will call on you conf- 
dertially, furnish you with any information on hand 
or institute a special research. 

You are invited to use this service without any 
cost to you. 

The cards are distributed to the rooms 
of prominent guests arriving at the larger 
hotels, and somewhat similar cards are sent 
to the staterooms of such persons on 
steamers. 

A larger card, 8 by 12 inches in size, is 
framed and hung in hotel and tourist offices, 
which reads: 


COMMERCIAI 





We have the 


AUTHENTIC ILLUSTRATED 
LITERATURE 


on 
SAN FRANCISCO 
as published by the Chamber of Commerce 
ASK FOR IT 


Visit the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1304 Merchants Exchange Build- 
ing, for specific and detailed information 











SECRETARY'S CARD WHICH PUTS THI 
CITY FIRST 


Beautification and Cooperation 

STERLING, Itt.—Sterling and Rock Falls, 
twin cities in Illinois, have embarked upon 
a city beautification campaign, brought 
about by the Sterling and Rock Falls Com 
mercial Club, which is affording both cities 
much satisfaction. Prizes of $25 are of- 
fered for the best kept front yards, also the 
best kept back yards. Public-spirited citi- 
zens are offering special prizes for the best 
kept yards on their own streets. Other 
citizens are subscribing money for prizes to 
give to children who keep the best yards 
A booklet entitled “What, When, Wliere 
and How to Plant, and Subsequent Care” is 
being distributed broadcast. 

Another interesting activity of the Com 
mercial Club is the close touch which the 
members maintain with the farming popu 
lation in contiguous towns. The farmers 
are frequently invited in to a noon-day 
luncheon, for which occasion a soil expert 
is provided to talk to them on some par- 
ticular agricultural topic. An average of 
half of those invited customarily accept, 


and club members make their stay as pleas- 
ant and profitable as possible. 
+ ¢ 
An Inter-City Friendship Con- 
ference 


Detroit, Micu.—To encourage a stronger 
community consciousness and break down 
the barriers resulting from a feeling of all- 
exclusiveness and its concomitant spirit of 
jealous rivalry, an inter-city friendship con- 
ference was held not long ago in Detroit 
through the efforts of the Board of Com- 
merce. The conference was participated in 
by the Chambers of Commerce of Detroit, 
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leveland, Pittsburgh and Buffalo. Invita A ** Look-Out’’ Card 
tions were sent to the officers and director RALTIMORI Mp The Merchant 
ind to the former presidents of the organi Manufacturers Associati 
zations named has provided a “look- ut’ 





the program consisted of an automobile persons observing the necess ; 
ride around the city during the forenoon, a — jmprovement ie fiaiaa , 
luncheon, and a formal dinner in the even ive < oe many res 





i. In the afternoon the guests employed the Association 
. their time as they individually preferred LOOK-OUT CARD. 
\ similar conference had been previously ies 
| in Cleveland COMMERCIAL TRAV! RS 
+ + “ 7 ig ei 
A Combination of Beauty and ACO 5 shaping 
Utility SS ee, ee SE 
HANNIBAL, Mo.—The handsome city hall nything either helpf 
uuilding here pictured was made possible We 
through a campaign for a bond issue car WW ; 
ried on by the Commercial Club of Han 
bal. In addition to the Commercial Club, Loox-O 
houses the offices of the City Clerk, the 
Street Commissioner, the City Engineer and LOOK-Ol OR 
the ( ity ( ouncil chamber; also the offices I g 
of the municipal light plant, with display cork oeet t ty. P 
space in the latter for electrical cooking Ly 
and household utensils The site for the 
building was donated to the city by one of on S 
the citizens Date 
’ 
. 











THE COMMERCIAL CLUB CONDUCTED THE CAMPAIGN FOR THE ERECTION O| I 
CITY HALL IN HANNIBAI MO 
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For Quick Action 

Keokuk, lowa.—Under a new form of 
organization the Keokuk Industrial Asso- 
ciation has aimed to reduce the amount of 
red tape usual in commercial organization 
work and to minimize the time required for 
the various committee meetings, thus ham- 
pering the private business affairs of each 
committee member as little as possible. 

Che executive committee, as reorganized, 
is made up of five members, these being the 
officers of the Association. This is the 
quick-acting body of the organization. Five 
departments were created for the consider- 
ation of the five main divisions of activity, 
viz., Industrial Affairs, City Affairs, Finan- 
cial Affairs, Public Relations, and Associa- 
tion Affairs. Each member of the execu 
tive committee was assigned to one of these 
departments. The usual committees of the 
organization were continued, but were dis- 
tributed among the above departments, the 
basis of distribution being the nature of the 
committee work. 

The department heads have authority, in 
conference with the manager of the Asso- 
ciation, to take such action as may be 
deemed advisable in handling the different 
items of business which come up for con- 


sideration. A meeting of the executive 
committee resolves itself into a cabinet 
meeting for the consideration of policy, re- 
ports and results. The general policy of 
the Association, all appointments, all legis 
lative matters, and the final endorsement of 
all efforts are handled by the board of 
directors. 

Specific items of business are discussed 
and handled by the head of a department 
without leaving his office. The manager 
of the Association takes to him the corre- 
spondence and other necessary information. 
They go over the matter in detail and the 
manager makes his recommendations. Af- 
ter conclusions are reached, the manager 
is authorized to handle the matter as agreed 
upon, or to instruct a committee in that de 
partment to do so, This plan saves fully 
one-half the time formerly occupied by 
members of the executive committee at 
committee meetings, has greatly increased 
the volume of work accomplished and as 
sures immediate dispatch. Under this plan 
it is also said to be increasingly possible to 
keep all the members of the organization 
active, the different committees being kept 
more busy than ever handling the work 
assigned. 





Marquette’s Municipal Hydro-Electric Plant 
By E. A. Daley 


Secretary, Marquette Commercial Club 


QUARTER century of experience in 
A the business of manufacturing elec- 
tricity has proved most satisfactory 
to the taxpayers of Marquette, Mich. The 
city's water power site is on Dead River, at 
a point about a mile and a-half from the 
city limits. The plant, which began oper- 
ation in July, 1889, is now earning an aver- 
age annual surplus of $40,000. It repre- 
sents an investment of approximately 
$400,000, which sum, with the exception of 
bonded indebtedness amounting to $70,000, 
has been entirely paid from profits. The 
remainder of the debt, the city officials an- 
ticipate, will be wiped off the slate before 
1915 has passed. 
The prosperous condition of the plant 
cannot be attributed to excessive charges, 


for the rates always have been exception- 
ally low. The lighting rates range from 2 
cents a kilowatt hour for 400 or more kilo- 
watt hours to 5 cents for 200 kilowatt hours 
or less. The power rates range from 3% to 
3 cents. 

In connection with the power plant the 
city operates an electric store, where all 
electrical appliances are sold at a_ small 
margin of profit. This feature was de- 
signed more as a money-saver to taxpayers 
than as a money-earner. The store is lo- 
cated in the heart of the business district. 
Needless to state, it has no competition, The 
shop pays a substantial dividend. 

The city also owns and operates its 
water works, a stone-crushing plant and a 
cemetery. Each has been operating on a 
paying basis for years. 
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VIEW OF THE SIXTY-THOUSAND-DOLLAR DAM AT MARQUETTE, MICH 











THE 1,00FOOT PENSTOCK, WHICH CARRIES WATER FROM THE DAM 1 i 
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The editors are glad to receive photographs and 
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jata for possible use in this department from municipal 


officials, water works superintendents, consulting engineers, manufacturers or others having interesting 


information on water supply subjects. 


A Water Company Wipes Out a 
City’s Floating Indebtedness 


By Tampton Aubuchon 


IPING out the old floating indebt 
W edness of East St. Louis, IIL, in 
thirty minutes by exacting the 

payment of $75,000 from the City Water 
Company for a franchise to serve the peo- 
ple of East St. Louis, is the rather startling 
accomplishment of Mayor John M. Cham- 


public utility has been compelled to pay 
“cash in advance” in this manner for it 
privileges, 


+ + 
A Method of Cleaning Iron Pipe 
Services 


\t the recent annual convention of thx 
American Water Works Association, on 
of the subjects considered in the questioi 
box discussion was the cleaning of services 














THE CHECK WHICH PAID FOR THE FRANCHISE 


berlin of that city. The city had been badly 
swamped with debts, resulting from the ex- 
travagance and mismanagement of previous 
administrations. The Mayor, with his new 
ly elected Council of business men, decided 
to clean up old bills by the application of 
business methods. The Mayor and _ the 
Council, in a business-like discussion which 
lasted only thirty minutes, decided that $75,- 
000 was a fair price for the franchise, “take 
it-or leave it.” The Water Company ac- 
ceded, and further agreed to supply a large 
number of fire hydrants, thus lessening the 
fire hazard of the city. This is the first time 
in the history of East St. Louis that a pub- 
lic utility has been required to pay for its 
franchise by putting the money directly into 
the treasury. This is no doubt the first 
time in the history of the country that a 


[140] 


of iron pipe. On this subject, Mr, P. Gear, 
Superintendent of the Holyoke (Mass. ) 
Water Works, said: 


“At the meeting of the New England Water 
Works Association in March last, a gentleman 
from Boston made the suggestion that you 
could clean out all services of iron pipe with 
a hand pump, by going into the cellar, discon 
necting the pipe there, making a little ball of 
tissue paper, and forcing it through the pipe 
I said that I would try that method when | 
got home. I did so, and found that it will 
clean out services that are in pretty bad con 
dition. You can make a wad of toilet paper 
and use a hand force pump. | tried that on 
five or six services that were anywhere from 
35 to 40 feet long. I found that it worked all 
right, unless the service was in very bad con 
dition, when I could not put it through. 

“Those I tried it on were old galvanized 
iron pipes. You would hardly think that any- 
body could do it, but it can be done. It will 
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work in an elbow of 45 degrees. It will go 
through lead pipe, or any other kind of pipe, 
if you give it time. I took a pail, and put it 
under the service and could empty the service 
in about three or four minutes, filling the pail 
in six or seven seconds. It is very handy for 
cleaning out services in paved streets where 
you do not want to take them up. A man 
whose house stands back 30 or 40 feet from 
the street will be delighted to find that you can 
make such a great improvement in the con- 
dition of the service pipes without being com- 
pelled to open up the line. Open it up inside 
of the wall line and attach your pump there. 
lf the full results are not obtained the first 
time of making the trial, try it again. After 
you run up to 50 or CO pounds pressure, you 
can drop off and relieve it some. If you were 
to run up to 250 pounds you would be liable 
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to break the pipe. When the normal pressure 
was 75 pounds, | have run the gauge up to 150 
pounds, giving the wad of paper time to make 
itself smaller and go through. 


In Louisville, Ky., a similar method is 
used. Said Mr. Charles S. Potter, of that 
city: 


“In Louisville, instead of using the method 
as suggested, the only change is that we us¢ 
rye bread, opening up with a ferrule, and fol 
lowing with rye bread. It will clean lead pips 
thoroughly. In the case of orders for enlarge 
ments or renewals, the first thing we do, be 
fore we make any plans to renew or enlarg: 
is to open up a faucet in the kitchen. It will 
clean the services in almost every case.” 





Putting Life Into a Sanitary Plumbing Code 
By Scotland G. Highland 


Secretary and General Superintendent, Clarksburg Water Works and Sewerage Board, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


HE purpose of a sanitary plumbing 
code being to prevent sickness and 
death, is there any reason why such 

a code should not be so printed as to show 
a little life? The Clarksburg Water 
Works and Sewerage Board believes that 
most municipal reports and codes are 
printed in a needlessly uninteresting form. 
Such reports should perform a twofold ser- 
vice: they should be of value for reference 
purposes to those who must consult them, 
and they should also look interesting enough 
to attract the attention of many citizens 
who are not compelled to read them, but 
who would profit by doing so. 

In March last the Council of the City of 
Clarksburg enacted a new sanitary plumb- 
ing code. The code was prepared by the 
Water Works and Sewerage Board of the 
city, and to this board the publishing of the 
code was entrusted. The manual has now 
been issued in an 86-page pamphlet, a copy 
of which the writer will be glad to send to 
any reader of THE AMERICAN CITY on ap- 
plication. A brief statement of the con- 
tents of the pamphlet may be of interest. 

The code itself is printed in large, read- 
able type, and occupies 50 of the 86 pages. 
Every section has a side heading in black 
face type to facilitate ready reference. The 
code deals with safe and proper methods 
of supplying water to buildings and dwell- 
ings and of removing water and wastes 


therefrom, and the details of practical 
plumbing and drainage. In purpose and 
treatment it is a practical working manual 
for sanitary engineers and plumbers. It 
informs them plainly how plumbing instal 
lations should be made for the protection of 
property and the health of the occupants, 
and thus puts into their hands knowledg: 
of safe, sanitary and scientific plumbing not 
easily available. 

Aside from the code, the pamphlet con 
tains a summary of climatological data, 
mean relative humidity, hourly wind mov: 
ment, frost data, temperature, rainfall, 
snowfall, sanitary conditions on the water 
shed and other data, including historical 
and statistical information of local interest 
\ complete table of contents and index ar¢ 
also included. 

To add to the interest of the report, it has 
been given an attractive cover in two colors 
Many illustrations have also been included 
There are full-page views of the local res 
ervoirs, filtration plant, pumping. station 
engineering and plumbing departments, etc 
Among the other illustrations shown are 
several half-tones of drinking 
fountains, reproduced from the advertising 
pages of THe AMERICAN CITy 
illustrating graphically the wastefulness of 


leaky spigots are also shown 


Sanitary 
| wo page S 


( These are 
reproduced on the following pages. ) 
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Do you realize that if you do these things it 





costs he « the aggregate THOUSANDS Ol 
YOLLARS AR? 
= 
Water Just Dropping. 
15 gallons per day. 
105 gallons per week 
5.475 gallons per year 
Cost per day $ .00375 
Cost per week 026025 
C ost per veatr I 30875 
Water Leaking Through 
One-thirty-second of an 
Inch Aperture. 
264 gallons per day. 
1,848 gallons per week. 
96,3600 gallons per year 
. 
Cost per day $ 066 
Cost per week 402 
Lost pet veal 24.090 
Water Leaking Through 
One-sixteenth of an 
“hale lle ine Inch Aperture. 
“ +a ’ 


the st annua 


835 gallons per day 
5.845 gallons per week 
304,775 gallons per year 


Cost per day $ .20875 
Cost per week 1.46125 
Cost per year 70.19375 
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You may think the 


water dripping in your own 
individual spigot is too trifling to notice, an 
worth the effort to turn it off or stop the leak, as 
the case may be, but just multiply your own cass 


30,000, the number of fixtures in the city, and the 


will stand aghast at the result. 


SAVE THE WATER. 





Water Leaking Through 
One-fourth of an Inch 
Aperture. 

17,425 gallons per day. 
121,975 gallons per weck. 
6,360,125 gallons per year. 


Cost per day $ 4.35 
Cost per week 30.493 
Cost per year 1590.031 





Water Leaking Through 
Three-eighths of anInch 
Aperture. 


39,057 gallons per day. 


277.599 gallons per week 
14,474,805 gallons per year. 


Cost per day $ 9.914 
Cost per week 09.399 
Cost per year 3.018.701 





Water Leaking Through 
One<half of an Inch 
Aperture. 


"0.4 llonst | 
{SS gallons per day 

4 P| ‘ f 1] ’ t tT | 

493,410 galions per week 

mae j 
q 8 120 gall i ea 
Cost per day $ 7 A 
Cost per week 0 4 


Cost per year . 0,432.03 














Information 


HE Bureau of Water Revenue, Port- 
8 land, Ore., has compiled and issued 
in pamphlet form some interesting 
statistics relating to water works. State- 
ments were secured from 77 cities having a 
population ranging from 50,000 upward 
Twenty-three questions were asked on va- 
rious subjects relating to charges for 
water, methods of collecting bills, installa- 
tion and reading of meters, etc. 

Of the 77 cities, all have municipal water 
systems except 15. To enforce payment of 
water bills, if ordinary methods do not suc- 
ceed, all shut off water except 6. 

Of the 67 cities which furnished informa- 
tion, in reply to the question, “Do other 
city departments pay for water?” 37 an- 


A Compilation of Water Works 
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swered “No.” Most of the others answered 
“Yes,” but some indicated certain excep- 
tions, such as the fire department or the 
board of education. 

In 47 cities the cost of hydrants and in- 
stallation are paid out of water revenue, 
while 19 report contrary practice. In 52 
of the cities the maintenance of hydrants is 
paid out of water revenue. 

In 59 cities no discount is allowed to con- 
sumers for prompt payment of water bills. 
The other 18 cities allow discounts ranging 
from 3 per cent to 25 per cent. 

Most of the cities report that water me- 
ters are read monthly. As against 42 hav- 
ing monthly readings, 11 report quarterly 
readings, while in most of the remainder 
the practice is apparently to read the meters 
of large consumers monthly and those of 
the smaller consumers quarterly. 





Municipal Electric Lighting in Alameda, Cal. 
By A. D. Goldsworthy 


Secretary, Municipal Electric Light Plant, Alameda, Cal. 


HE city of Alameda, California, pur- 
: chased its electric light plant from a 
private corporation in 1889, at which 
time it was operated for street lighting 
only, with a generating capacity for 150 
open style arc lamps. In 1902 the city be- 
gan to sell electric current for commercial 
purposes. This business grew rapidly, and 
the plant now serves about 5,000 private 
and commercial consumers with current for 
lights and power, and the receipts from this 
source amount to approximately $100,coo 
a year. 

All of the electric current distributed in 
the city of Alameda is generated by a 
steam plant centrally located within the city 
limits, on the Bay shore. A new steel frame 
and reinforced concrete fireproof power 
house was completed in October, 1913, at 
a cost of about $35,000. The generating 
capacity installed in the power house is 
2,290 kilowatt, normal rating, in four units 
as follows: 

One 1,275-kilowatt turbine. 

One 500-kilowatt turbine. 

One 275-kilowatt reciprocating engine, direct 
connected. 


One 240-kilowatt reciprocating engine, direct 
connected. j ° 

The installation of a new switch board and 
feeder regulators has just been completed. 
All of the steam and electrical machinery 
and equipment is modern and in good oper- 
ating condition. The distribution system 
has been extended to every section of the 
city, and all the pole lines are constructed 
with 45-foot round cedar poles, in accord- 
ance with the best standard practice. 

The installation of a new street lighting 
system was completed during the latter part 
of 1913. All the are lamps have been dis- 
carded and replaced with a system of elec- 
troliers mounted with 60-watt tungsten 
lamps. There are 4,200 electroliers in ser- 
vice, and they are installed along every 
street and avenue, including all the resi- 
dence sections. The electroliers are placed 
150 feet apart along the street, arranged 
alternately, so that there is a light every 
75 feet. Each electrolier is 12 feet high, 
and is mounted with one 60-watt tungsten 
lamp, with a ground glass globe. The lamp 
post was designed by the Superintendent of 
the Alameda Department of Electricity. 
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rut ALAMEDA ELECTRI( LIGHT PLANT 


lhe municipal plant is very popular in Department are in a healthy condition 
\lameda and enjoys the enthusiastic sup 


citizen It has beet 
operated profitably for the taxpayer and eratio1 
I i » i 

consumer Che pres on 


it 
1 out 


port of almost every consumers to ] 
economically for the 


ent rate for residence lighting is 7 cents | 


er and a sum equivalent to the city lighting 
kilowatt hour, minimum bill 50 cents per bill is transferred from the electric light 
meter per month. Current furnished fot fund to 


street lighting purposes is charged to the city 
of Alameda at the rate of 2% cents per kilo 
watt hour. The finances of the 


vear, 
quired 


Electric levy for electric light purposes. 


sufficient sum is collected from the privat 
pay the total cash cost of op 
, provide for the payment of interest 
standing bonds, and their redemption, 


the general fund of the city each 
so that the City Council is not re 
to make any provision in the tax 

















INTERIOR VIEW OF ALAMEDA’S MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT 
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THE GREAT PAGEANT 


The St. Louis Page 


Hit accompanying illustrations show 
night and day views of the 
stage of the recent Pageant and 

Masque of St. Louis rhe be 1uty of th 

production and its magnificent proportions 

can be merely indicated by any photograph 


here were 7,500 persons in the cast, 
while the audience was never less than 
100,000 persons at a performance, and esti 
lates place the largest crowd between 150, 
100 and 200,000. 

lhe scene of the Pageant and Masque is 
perhaps the most perfect natural amphi 
theatre in existence. There were seats for 
approximately 50,000 persons. These seats 
extended up the hillside, fan shaped, only 
about half the distance, leaving stand- 


ant and Masque 





Not the least not 


With approximately 500,00 























Motor Fire Apparatus Here and Abroad 
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AMERICAN-LA FRANCE AERIAL TRUCK IN ACTION AT A RECENT 








RELFAST, TRELAND, MORTOR-PUMPING ENGINE, WITH WHEELED 
UNFAMILIAR TO AMERICAN FIRE DEPARTMENTS 
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Motor Trucks tor General Service 
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A Busy Motor Truck 


The f n iru shown above on this page is of valu ’ 
ur lhe ct buys a é sumed ’ 
mar Mu wions n in rau rconar / d is ti I ’ pr ? 
portions to some sixty engine hou } VIS f Higl § | ’ 
ther city departments by means of this tr | I th 
S100.CO0O a) nually Jor feed the tru is kept nstar ’ 1S } 
a ul two years wt ¢ st th cil $4,000, and s up p ” wri j , 
it is compelled to travel, has » 

















MOTOR DUMPING-TRUCK, SHOWING ADAPTABILITY FOR CARRYIN \SPHAI 

















Important Features of St. Louis’ New Charter 
By Edward Flad 


T a special election on June 30 a new 
tag was adopted by the city of 
. Louis by a vote of 46,839 to 44, 


158. 

In place of the old dual legislative body, 
with its obsolete system of checks and bal 
ances, the new charter provides for a sin 
gle Board of Aldermen consisting of 28 
members and a President. Each alderman 
will receive a salary of $1,800 per year in 
place of $3c0, the present salary of mem- 
bers of the legislative body, and the Presi- 
dent of the Board will receive $3,000. 

\ much larger measure of home rule 
than heretofore is secured to the city. It 
will have the power to own and operate 
street railways or any other utility of ser- 
vice to the city; to condemn private prop 
erty for park or boulevard purposes, assess- 
ing the benefits against the property af 
fected; to engage in social service work, 
such as free legal aid, free employment bu- 
reau and municipal lodging houses; and, in 
fact, will have the broadest powers possible 
under the constitution or laws of Missouri 
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Under the new charter city employes will 
be appointed by the merit system. Provi- 
sion is made for the appointment of an 
Efficiency Board of three men, charged 
with the duty of submitting applicants for 
positions to competitive examinations and 
certifying, to the appointing officer, the 
names of the three persons standing highest 
on the appropriate eligible list. The ap 
pointing officer selects any one of the three 
to fill the vacancy. He has power to dis 
charge arbitrarily, with or without cause, 
but the discharged employe may, at his op- 
tion, require a written statement to be filed, 
setting forth the reasons for the discharge 

The initiative, referendum and recall are 
provided. For the initiative, a petition 
signed by 5 per cent of the registered 
voters is required, or by 7 per cent if the 
vote is to be taken at a special election. To 
invoke the referendum, the corresponding 
percentages are 7 and 12. For the recall 
the petition must be signed by 20 per cent 
of the registered voters, including not less 
than 20 per cent _of the registered voters 
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HOW THE NEW CHARTER ORGANIZES THE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF ST, LOUIS 
[150] 
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in each of two-thirds of the wards of the 
city. 

A Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
is provided, consisting of the Mayor, 
& ymptroller and President of the Board of 
Aldermen. It is charged with the duty of 
preparing the annual budget, is given 
power to withhold approval from any ordi 
nances carrying an appropriation, and con 
trols other important actions of city officers. 

The Board of Public Service will be com- 
posed of a president and four directors ap 
pointed by the Mayor, each member receiv- 
ing a salary of $8,000 and to be subject to 
removal only for cause. It will have charge 
of all public work, the preparation of plans 
and specifications, the letting and supervi 
sion of contracts and tne operation of the 
Department of Public Utilities, Department 
of Streets and Sewers, Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare and Department of Public 
Safety with their respective divisions. 
lhe Mayor will receive a salary of $10,000, 
which is the maximum salary allowed by 


the charter. The directors or heads of de 

partments will appoint the commissioners 
or division heads, and they in turn will ap 
point subordinates subject to the provisions 
of the Efficiency Board. The heads of de 

partments, division heads, certain deputies, 
secretaries and stenographers, are exen 
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from the provisions ot the Efthciency Board 
e charter recognizes the desirability o 
lhe charter recog the d | i 


a short ballot In place of voting for a long 


~ 


list of officers as heretofore, the voter will 
be required to vote only for the Mayor, 
( omptroller, President of the Board of Al 
dermen and one member of the Board of 
\ldermen, four in all; assuming that the 
constitution of the state will be altered so 
as to permit of the election of the aldermen 
by wards. Until the constitution has been 
amended the aldermen must be elected at 
large, one-half every second year, All othet 
city officers will be appointed, cither by the 
Mayor or by the heads of departments or 
divisions. 





Letters to 


Expert Advice a Real Economy 
To the Editor of THe AmerIcAN City: 

The comments on the economy of expert 
advice, in your last issue, have doubtless 
brought you many letters of appreciation, 
so that one from me is perhaps superfluous. 
Yet there is one part of your comments 
which some conditions I have observed in 
the last two years indicate may be worth a 
brief discussion. You intimate that a suc- 
cessful business man uses greater care than 
a public body in selecting technical ad- 
visers. Probably this is true, yet there are 
instances of very successful corporations 
which have shown nuch less skill in select- 
ing technical advisers than is shown by the 
average city with approximately the same 
annual balance sheet. 

For example, sewage treatment has be- 
come a very marked chemico-engineering 
specialty, and it is well recognized that a 
specialist's services should always be se- 
cured in planning works for the purpose. 
Nevertheless I know of a very influential, 
wealthy and progressive corporation which 
has wasted a great amount of money in try- 
ing to solve this problem with its own staff. 
A number of years ago it was ordered prac- 


the Editor 


tically to purify the liquid wastes from one 
of its plants, under threat of compulsory 
closing of the plant if this was not done 
lhe company’s chemist, a specialist of abil 
ity in his line, was instructed to carry out 
the order. He did the best he could, but it 
was a pretty poor best, and the lower ri 
parian owners on the stream receiving the 
wastes were far from satisfied. Recently 
the failure of these endeavors became so 
evident that the company called in a spe 
cialist. The latter found that the money 
already spent on the unsuccessful plant and 
methods would have much more than paid 
for a suitable plant, for which the company 
is now preparing to spend a large sum. 
Another case of precisely the same kind 
is afforded by one of the most famous in 
dustrial companies in the country. One of 
its plants came under official condemnation 
because of the pollution of a stream by the 
liquid wastes discharged from these works 
A chemist heard of the condition and per 
suaded the company to retain him to carry 
out experiments with a process he believed 
would enable the company to recover valu 
able by-products from the liquids and leave 
the latter sufficiently purified to be dis- 
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charged into the stream. These experi- 
ments have been going on for some time, at 
heavy expense. Finally the company con 
cluded it might be well to call a sewage- 
treatment specialist into consultation. The 
result has been a speedy demonstration of 
the commercial impracticability of the 
methods which were being followed, which, 
it might be added, had been previously tried 
unsuccessfully in England. 

These cases are mentioned because the 
corporations are deservedly noted for their 
good management. In each case the com- 
pany believed it was following an enlight- 
ened policy, and in each case it was not 
until failure was imminent and a thorough 
investigation was imperatively demanded 
that the company awoke to the fact that the 
help must come from a specialist rather 
than from any man with a good reputation 
as a chemist. This is the history of some of 
the dilemmas of municipalities in their at- 
tempts to dispose of their sewage, and 
merely indicates that it is human to err in 
selecting people to give advice on unfamil- 
iar subjects, 

There is another aspect of this subject 
that has been impressed on me _ firmly. 
There are some cities which putter along 
with their public works, now barely escap- 
ing a serious shortage of water, again hav- 
ing trouble with surcharged sewers, and at 
other times the unhappy possessors of 
bridges too dangerous for use. It is cus- 
tomary to attribute these conditions to lack 
of engineering advice, but observation cov- 
ering a good many years convinces me that 
lack of proper attention to good engineer- 
ing advice is the main cause. I have rarely 
known of a city unwilling to secure the ad- 
vice of competent specialists, but getting 
advice and following it are very different 
matters. It is not wholly the fault of the 
city that this is so, for the average engi- 
neering report is about as interesting to the 
city official who is not an engineer as the 
unlettered side of a cement bag. There 
seems to be a sort of curse on the engineer 
that makes him incapable of writing a re- 
port which a busy business man can under- 
stand without taking a correspondence 
course in engineering. Some time ago I 
met an acquaintance who makes a very 
pleasing income peddling bonds of public 
service corporations. His usually smiling 
face was as full of suppressed anguish as 
that of the man waiting for the dentist to 
reach a sensitive nerve. Naturally I asked 
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his trouble, and was shown a couple of 
pounds of type-written manuscript from an 
engineering office of high repute and as- 
sured that it represented all there was 
for a professional bill of several thousand 
dollars. It seemed to be pretty good meas- 
ure, even for an engineering report, but 
further inquiry brought out the surprising 
fact that none of my acquaintance’s staff, 
nor he himself, was able to find any really 
definite statement in this massive document 
concerning the desirability of the project, 
and hence the value of its securities. I bor- 
rowed the report and also failed to find 
anything of real value to the client. 

Taking conditions as they average 
throughout the northeastern states, I be- 
lieve that engineering will be considered 
more important and engineers will be re- 
garded more highly when they make their 
reports clear, concise and emphatic. The 
technical discussions can be left for appen- 
dices and professional papers. A business 
man, whether in or out of municipal office, 
cannot be influenced by talk he does not 
understand; he is bored, nothing else, and 
good advice is neglected because it is not 
given in a good way. 

Joun M. Goopett. 
New York, July 16, 1914. 
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Method More Important than Time 
in Amortizing Bonds 


To the Editor of THe AmeErICAN City: 


While an attempt to adjust bond issues 
and amortization charges to the life and 
usefulness of municipal improvements may 
be a useful one, it should not be forgotten 
that an equitable recouping of the cost of 
public improvements involves something 
more than such an adjustment. This seems 
to have been lost sight of by Andrew 
Wright Crawford in your June issue. 

The equitable financing of public im- 
provements depends more upon the method 
of obtaining amortization funds than upon 
the length of time bonds may be allowed to 
run. An improvement such as a stone or 
concrete bridge, while it might last seventy- 
five years, equitably should be paid for in 
a very few years if the effect of its build- 
ing is to add to neighborhood location val- 
ues fully as much as its cost. 

It is a well recognized principle that 
where a public improvement substantially 
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increases the value of contiguous land the 
whole cost may equitably be made a lien 
upon the property benefited, in order that 
public funds may not be used for private 
benefit. 

While it is difficult to see how all public 
improvements may be so financed, never- 
theless weighty consideration should always 
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be given to the possibility that new values 
created by public improvements should be 
drawn upon for amortization funds, and 
bonds should run no longer than sufficient 
to realize this possibility, regardless of the 
probable life of the improvement. 
GEORGE Wuitt 
Hackensack, N. J., June 22, 1914 


DEPARTMENT 


A Record of Municipal Progress Abroad 
Conducted by Edward Ewing Pratt, Ph. D. 


Bradford’s Child Welfare Work 

he majority of the cities in England 
have well-established municipal infant 
clinics, but probably one of the best of these 
is maintained by the city of Bradford. It 
was established by the Health Committee 
of the Bradford City Council in 1912, and 
its definite aim is to extend systematic 
medical supervision over as large a number 
of infants as possible during the first two 
years of life. The clinic staff is composed 
of two physicians and six nurses, and the 
clinic is open from g A. M. to 6 P. M. 
every day save Sunday. 

The babies are thoroughly examined, and 
detailed and comprehensive records are 
kept of each. Fresh notes are made on the 
cards at every visit, and this information 
has proved to be valuable statistical mate- 
rial. The problem of nutrition is especially 
dealt with in this clinic. One of the staff 
nurses devotes her entire time to giving 
demonstrations to mothers of artificially 
fed babies on the subject of the preparation 
of food, and each baby is given a separate 
formula according to its distinct needs. 
The infants’ food is provided free in all 
necessitous cases, and a careful system of 
home visiting gives assurance that the di- 
rections given in the clinic are being prop 
erly carried out. 

One of the very interesting activities of 
this clinic is the provision of model gar- 
ments for infants at cost price to mothers. 
These garments are made from patterns de- 
signed by the clinic, and the nurse in charge 
of the stock has many opportunities to give 
talks to the mothers on baby hygiene and 
the proper method of clothing infants. 


here is a well-stocked dispensary, where 
medicines are pre scribed and lessons in 
home treatment of common infantile ail 
ments are given. There is also a medical 
loan system whereby various sterilizable 
articles, such as syringes, etc., are loaned 
to mothers who otherwise could not procure 
them. 

The Bradford Health Committee expects 
shortly to establish a bacteriological labora 
tory in connection with the clinic, where 
examinations may be made which will sim- 
plify materially the diagnosing of cases 

This remarkable clinic demonstrates not 
only that it was needed, but that it is ac 
complishing its mission, by the attendance 
figures; since it was established in June, 
1912, the total number of consultations held 
is 31,979. In May, 1914, the number of 
cases on the register was 3,064. The usual 
weekly attendance is about 500 

Bradford has been the first city in Eng 
land to establish an out-of-door school dur- 
ing the warm months. The Education 
Committee is about to carry into effect a 
plan which, because of its cheapness and 
obvious advantages, offers excellent sug- 
gestions to other municipalities. The equip 
ment consists of six tents, each of which 
holds forty children, and a large marquee 
to be used as a dining room for the whole 
school. The cost of the wooden floors, ta 
bles, chairs and other necessities amounted 
to about $1,075. Dinner will be provided 
at a cost of 2 cents a child, and tram fares 
are paid where necessary. The plan at 
present is to have the neighboring schools 
transfer all of their scholars to the outdoor 
school for the period of a week. 
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Sanitary Progress in India and Egypt 

The press of India, both Anglo-Indian 
and native, is championing a cause which a 
few years ago would have seemed hopeless 
in a country where progress is so difficult. 
lo convince a people, with the prejudices 
of centuries behind them, that sanitation is 
of the utmost importance to them physically 
and morally, is no easy task. But in the 
last thirty years various advancements have 
been made that make more rapid progress 
possible now. During this period princes 
have had their sons educated in foreign 
countries; high schools have been estab- 
lished by missionaries; and various commis- 
sions, considering the needs of the country, 
have changed the occupations of the people 
and introduced Western ideas into the 
larger towns. What has been accomplished 
along the one line of sanitation, with the 
intelligent backing of these various agen 
cies, may be inferred from the report of the 
health of the British troops in India, which 
is duplicated in the report of the native 
troops. This report reads that the death 
rate of the British troops in the four years 
1875-79 was 20.37 per thousand, and in 1911 
and 1912 the figures were respectively 4.89 
and 4.62 per thousand. 

Remarkable sanitary results have also 
been attained in Egypt, where the outcome 
of the British occupation a generation ago 
was enigmatical. Here the same mental 
prejudices to cleanliness of body and dwell- 
ing had to be overcome as in India, but 
Lord Kitchener’s last report shows how the 
British irrigation schemes, which have 
changed the face of that great country, 
were able, during a shortage of water last 
year, to prevent the famine and misery 
which usually follow such a catastrophe. 
He also comments on the results of the edu- 
cation of the rising generation and prophe- 
sies that at no far distant time the plague 
will be under full control. 

+ + 


London’s Homeless Poor 

The homeless poor have never been 
treated with greater consideration than at 
the present time, and in London statistics 
prove that under modern methods there are 
far fewer vagrants than when they were 
subjected to such humiliation as would 
tend to debase their self-respect. In Lon- 
don great results have been obtained by the 
Metropolitan Asylum Board, which has co- 


operated with the Poor Law Inspectors’ Ad- 
visory Committee, the police and certain 
charitable orgauizations, to provide for per- 
sons found without shelter between 10 
P.M. and 2 A. M. A comparison of figures 
makes this work accomplished by modern 
social workers notable. In February, 1910, 
the homeless poor in London numbered 
2,747, in February, 1914, 540. Where have 
they gone? It is the conclusion of the in 
vestigating commission that in large num 
bers they have become useful members of 
society, due to the humane way in which 
their misfortunes of birth and education are 
being treated. 
+ + 


A Better-Baby Museum 


On June 1 of this year a Better-Baby 
Museum was opened at the Kaiserin Au- 
gusta Victoria Haus in Charlottenberg, 
which is the largest and finest “Krippe” in 
Germany and is a kind of day nursery and 
baby hospital combined. The Museum was 
formerly known as the “Infant Hygiene 
Museum,” and is a permanent exhibition for 
the instruction and guidance of mothers in 
the upbringing of strong and healthy chil- 
dren. The exhibit is divided into ten parts, 
and the right way of caring for babies is set 
beside the wrong way in order that the em 
phasis on modern methods may be as strong 
as possible. Old-fashioned home remedies 
and antiquated nursery furnishings and 
methods are conspicuously exhibited and 
labeled with a red danger sign. They are 
displayed side by side with the best devices 
and inventions for the comfort and health 
of a baby. When the equipment exhibited 
is of too expensive a character to be within 
reach of the poorer people a cheaply pro- 
cured or easily constructed substitute is also 
shown. 

+ + 
The Imperial Health Conference 
and Exhibition 

The Imperial Health Conference, which 
has recently held an exhibition in London, 
among other interesting displays had one 
concerning child welfare. It included an 
exposition of things to avoid as well as of 
those of special educational and physical 
importance. There were interesting models 
showing how consumption is superinduced 
by alcohol; the method of technical educa- 
tion of the blind was demonstrated; the 
splendid work of the Boys’ Country Club 
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in securing rural occupations for boys was 
exploited; the effect of the care of the teeth 
was shown by a great dental clinic; and 
photographs of the health groups convinced 
the credulous that the garden suburb was 
the natural environment of the child. 

In this connection the Medical Officer of 
Health for Hendon has made an interesting 
comparison of the Hampstead Garden Sub- 
urb school with that of child life in Hendon 
generally. He finds that in the Garden 
Suburb school the height of the scholars 
from 5 to 8 years averages from 34-inch to 
1'4 inches more than that of children living 
under less natural conditions. 

Distinguished speakers addressed the vis- 
itors at the exhibition each evening. There 
was an afternoon of fairy and folk tales for 
old and young, morris dancing by children, 
and a demonstration of Dr. Yorke-Trotter’s 
rhythmic method of musical training. The 
exhibition was opened by the Marquis of 
Salisbury, who had demonstrated his inter- 
est in the garden suburb movement by de- 
veloping on a large part of his estate at 
Liverpool a garden suburb on copartnership 
principles. 

+ + 
A Technical School Investigation 

An illuminating report of the work ac- 
complished by technical schools in various 
countries has recently been submitted to the 
London trade schools. The investigators 
visited Paris, Munich, Leipsic and Berlin. 
In each of these cities they were accorded 
the widest freedom by the authorities, and 
the detailed report is the result of having 
visited 33 institutions and seen in operation 
111 classes. 

The different points of view are of great 
interest. Germany, the investigators find, 
aims to train leaders as experts; this is done 
by training middle-grade workers—such as 
draughtsmen and foremen—to be efficient 
managers and by training all grades of 
workers not only to be skilled in their spe- 
cial lines, but to be good citizens. This, 
Germany believes, is the way to build up a 
great industrial nation. France, on the 
other hand, devotes its best training to its 
highly skilled experts and to those who 
should become its best craftsmen and fore- 
men. Great Britain hopes to reach a high 
industrial excellence by offering many op- 
portunities for ambitious workers, but finds 
little response to all the advantages offered. 
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The trade unions are said to discourage in- 
dustry and to be content with mediocrity 
The technically educated man is not sought 
for as he is here in America, but is rather 
looked at as an impractical person who se- 
cures a position through influence rather 
than through merit. 

lhe fact is not overlooked in the report 
that these peoples are physically and tem 
peramentally unlike, that their social condi 
tions and national ideas are very different, 
and that these factors, together with indus 
trial conditions, must be considered in any 
effort at improvement; but it concludes that 
“expenditure for extended educational effort 
may be regarded as justified, as a national 
investment, for the character and capacity 
of its people is a nation’s greatest asset.” 


+ + 
Flies Again! 


It would seem as if the fly-swatting cru- 
sade had quite encircled the globe. In a 
recent swatting contest in Johannesburg the 
winner of the highest prize, ten pounds, 
bagged over eight million flies. The total 
number killed by the hunters was nearly 
sixty-two millions. The following essay 
on the fly, which appeared in an English 
paper, may stimulate our swatting zeal: 

The early fly’s the one to swat. It comes 
before the weather's hot, and sits around and 
files its legs and lays at least 10,000,000 eggs, 
and every egg will bring a fly to drive us 
crazy by-and-by. 

Oh, every fly that skips our swatters will 
have 5,000,000 sons and daughters, and count 
less first and second cousins and aunts and 


uncles scores of dozens, and 57,000,000,000,000 
nieces, so knock the blamed thing all to pieces. 


+ + 


Chile to See the City 
Planning Exhibition 

Negotiations were completed by cable 
last month between the American City Bu- 
reau and the Mayor of Santiago, Chile, for 
the display in that city of an exhibition of 
American and foreign city planning. The 
same exhibition will be sent to Santiago 
that has been shown during the first half of 
1914 in several cities of the United States 
and Canada. The Santiago exhibition will 
be held September 14 to 30, inclusive. Ten 
thousand copies of a Spanish catalogue of 
the exhibition have been printed in New 
York and shipped to Santiago for distribu- 
tion there, 
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Beautify Your City Buildings 


Morris Ornamental Lamp _ Brackets 
Add to the Dignity and Attractiveness of 
Municipal Buildings and Civic Centers. 


Specially designed and made to accord with 
present or prospective plans or can be selected 
from our large stock. Above design in use at 
Asbury Park, matching ornamental Tungsten 
lamp posts also supplied by us for White Way 
and board walk work. Our “City Beautiful’ 
illumination service is yours without cost. 
Write us today and get things started. 


CENTRAL FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Elmer P. Morris, Sales Agent 
136 Liberty St., New York 
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The Precinct System of Instruction 
in Citizenship 


By Mrs. Robert J. Burdette 


President, Women's Civic League of Pasadena, Cal. 


HE Women’s League of Pasadena, 
Cal., is a body of non-partisan, pa- 
triotic women whose aim is to re- 

ceive reliable information concerning mat- 
ters pertaining to the betterment of the 
city, to the end that their public opinion, 
expressed to influence popular sentiment, 
may be based on sane judgment. The 
League is not organized to do any special 
work; its great object is instruction in citi- 
zenship. It is democratic in spirit and not 
an “invitation affair’; any woman having 
a desire to be informed is at liberty to apply 
for membership. 

We have planned to enlarge our educa- 
tional work by a system of precinct meet- 
ings. The scheme is a simple one; it con- 
sists in having an efficient worker in each 
district, to whom the League can look when- 
ever there is need of covering the entire 
city in any cause it may be well to espouse. 
In this way every woman voter can be 
reached, with the purpose of making each 
individual feel the responsibility of citizen- 
ship; once this is deeply felt, the voter can 
be trusted in matters of public interest. 

We women of California to whom has 
been granted the privilege of suffrage are 
not anxious to “do” politics, but rather to 
safeguard our homes; and a woman can 
go out in her own neighborhood and inter- 
est her neighbors in a school bond election, 
for example, when she could not, and ought 
not, “hang around” some headquarters and 
so be tempted to neglect the very home we 
are striving to preserve. Quite aside from 
this, we feel that the leaders in the precincts 
are tangible points to which we can look 
for a complete survey of the city. The only 
use we have made of the leaders so far has 
been through the Educational Committee 
of the League. When we have talks at our 
meetings that we feel are valuable, we have 
a stenographer take them down and have 
hundreds of copies struck off and sent to 
the precinct leaders. The leaders gather 
together groups of women who could not 
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otherwise hear them, and read them aloud 
and discuss them with the mental back- 
ground of having heard them at first hand. 

This is an enlargement of our principle 
of instruction in citizenship. If some vital 
moral question arises on which we feel 
deeply, we have already organized a sys- 
tem by which we can reach all the women 
or all the voters. If this scheme were com- 
pletely carried out throughout the country 
and all women had the franchise, there is 
no moral issue that the women voters could 
not carry. I say “moral,” for they would 
rise to that when they would not to a mere 
political issue. 

+ + 


Woman’s Council Works for 
Women Judges 

In St. Louis there was recently formed 
a Woman's Council through which the 
women’s clubs of the city plan to work 
together to mold public opinion and pro- 
mote common interests without regard to 
differences in religion or class. The mem- 
bership embraces Jews, Catholics and Prot- 
estants, and such a variety of organiza- 
tions as federated clubs, amusement clubs, 
patriotic organizations, secret societies, vis- 
iting nurse associations, church societies, 
sewing clubs, etc. Each of the affiliated 
clubs is represented in the Council by two 
members, while individual members not in 
clubs may make motions and talk to mo- 
tions, but are not allowed to vote or hold 
office. The president is Mrs. William H. 
Utter. 

One of the first activities of the organi 
zation has been to plan a campaign for 
uniting the forces of other women’s coun- 
cils of Missouri—located at Joplin, Spring- 
field, St. Joseph and Kansas City—to secure 
legislation in connection with women ref- 
erees to hear cases of girls brought before 
the Juvenile Court. As conditions now 
stand, one judge of the Juvenile Court in 
St. Louis, Thomas J. Hennings, has seen 
fit to appoint two women, who are proba- 
tion officers of the Juvenile Court, to act as 
referees in such cases. These judges, how- 
ever, sit in rotation, and the next judge may 
discontinue the referee idea and hear the 
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Irving Park Boulevard, Chicago, Ill 


Brick and Granite Pavement filled with Barrett's Paving Pitch 








es —EE — - 


The Seal of Superiority 





A FILLER that seals the 
pavement both winter 
and summer, so that water and 
frost cannot attack the founda- 
tion, is absolutely essential. 
Only one filler can be relied 
upon to maintain a_ perfect 
bond for all seasons, and that 
is a reliable paving pitch. 
Brick shrinks away from as- 
phalt in cold weather, causing 
cracks between the _ blocks. 
Cement does not allow for ex- 


pansion in hot weather, and 
cracks and “‘blow-outs”’ result. 
Good paving pitch has none of 
these faults. With it street re- 
pairs can be easily, quickly 
and economically made. It 
will outlast the pavement itself 
and the initial cost is low. 
Not all pitch is reliable—don’t 
take chances—use a_ proved 
pitch, made especially for the 
purpose. Barrett’s is just that. 


Illustrated booklet free on request. 
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cases himself. Women, on the other hand, 
cannot be legally elected as judges, accord- 
ing to the charter of Missouri, so long as 
they do not have the suffrage. The Wom- 
an’s Council aims to secure the passage by 
the next legislature of an additional section 
to be added to the juvenile court 


law, per- 


>R 


[CAN GiITY 
mitting judges to appoint women referees 
to hear cases of girls, these referees to re 
ceive proper compensation. By means of 
this law and by rousing public opinion, the 
Woman's Council hopes to force 

throughout the state to have women sit on 


girl cases. 


judg 
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Statues to Interest Boys and Girls 
UPERINTENDENTS of public parks, 
S the country over, are beginning to fol- 
low the English idea of setting aside 
tracts for the sports of young people, and 
those having such matters in charge are 
urging that the statuary gracing public 
playgrounds should be of the sort to appeal 
to boys and girls. 

Chicago, for example, has long had a 
statue in Lincoln Park before which many 
a little one has paused, well-nigh in rever- 
ence. It is that of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, the famous writer of tales for children. 
The statue not only interprets the person- 
ality of the children’s favorite author, but 
leads young and old to hunt up his biog 
raphy and his stories and read them anew. 


+ + 
Milk Contest, Portland, Ore. 


Under the direction of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry, a series of milk 
contests was recently inaugurated by the 
Health Department of Portland, Ore. 
Without the previous knowledge of the 
dairymen, samples were collected from the 
wagons of 92 dairies. Fifteen pasteurizing 
plants and fourteen city milk depots were 
also represented. This was the preliminary 
contest of a series of four to be held during 
the year. Altogether, 156 samples or 312 
bottles of milk were collected. In order 
that the judges might not know whose milk 
they were passing upon, all marks of identi- 
fication were erased from the bottles. The 
products of all dairies and city milk plants 
will be rated upon the result of analysis of 
samples taken in the contests, and with this 
starting point the quality of milk sold in 
Portland and the price asked will be regu- 
lated by the law of supply and demand: 
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good milk will be known as such and will 
command the highest price, while poor milk 
will necessarily be sold at a lower price 
Dairymen who come to the city to market 
milk will be forced to recognize that their 
standing depends upon the grade of milk 
which they are known to supply. It is 
planned to encourage dealers by awarding 
suitable diplomas or prizes at the end of 
the year to winners in each class 

The preliminary contest was conducted 


by Mr. F. H. Bothell, Assistant U. 5. Dairy 
Investigation, whose headquarters are in 


Salt Lake City, assisted by Professor R. R 
Graves, Professor of Dairying, Oregon Ag 
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For Your 
WhiteWay-- 
; ) SpecifyCutter 
“Lamp Posts 


Twenty-five years experience 
manufacturing lighting fixtures 
for parks, boulevards, bridges 
and business centres has pre 
pared us to lay out lighting 
systems in any town or city 
and to furnish the proper 
equipment at minimum co.t 
We know how This expen 
ence is back of every Cutter 
Post 

Our designs are so varied 
that you will be able to select 
one which will be in accord 
with your locality. 

Engineering data furnished 
on request with promotion 
plans, ete. Write for this in- 





formation 


Cutter Arcade 
Sign Posts will 
help make yours 
the City Beautiful 





They are not an eye-sore but an 


ornament. 


If you are thinking of installing 
an adequate system of sign posts, 
write to us and let us give you 


some suggestions. 


Street signs are essential but 
remember also that attractive and 
durable posts are necessary. Cut- 
ter Sign Posts are both attractive 





and permanent. 


GEORGE CUTTER CO. 


Main Office and Factory: 
413 Notre Dame Street 
South Bend, Ind 
Eastern Office: 
New York City, 258 Broadway 
Chicago, 421 N. Lincoln St. 








LICHT UP 


BUT DO IT 


THE RICHT WAY 


HE appearance of ornamental lighting is 

often ruined by the use of the wrong kind 

of glassware. Ordinary glass balls, which 
in the daytime carry out the symmetry of an 
ornamental column—at night become ridiculous’ y 
small splotches of light, like this 





USE POLYCASE GLASS 


REGISTERED 
and you will have 


UNIFORMLY LUMINOUS .- 


BALLS OF LIGHT 
Like this 





When POLYCASE balls are used the glass 
itself becomes the source of light, owing to the 
remarkable diffusing qualities of this glassware. 
In addition POLYCASE absorbs very little 
light. 


GLEASON - TIEBOUT 
GLASS CO. 


New York City San Francisco Chicago 
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ricultural College. The score card of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry was used as a 
basis for rating. 


+ ¢ 


The Training of Engineers 
for Municipal Service 


At the recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Society of Engineers, Architects and 
Constructors, Daniel B. Goodsell, Assistant 
Engineer of the Department of Public 


Works, New York City, delivered an ad-_ 


dress on the training needed by a young 
man about to enter municipal service as an 
engineer. Some of the steps being taken 
in New York to meet these needs were also 
briefly outiined. To quote in part: 


“In the opinion of a special committee of 
the Alumni of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, there is a real demand among 
industrial concerns for engineering graduates 
who have received, in addition to a funda- 
mental training in science and engineering, in- 
struction in business methods, business eco- 
nomics and business law. If for the word 
‘business’ in the last sentence the word ‘mu- 
nicipal’ be substituted, the sentence would 
entirely express my views as to the kind of 
training needed by the young engineer of to- 
day about to enter the municipal service, who 
regards it as a career. 

“What the young man needs is a course of 
study covering the financing of public works, 
laws pertaining to the municipality, methods 
of budget making, organization, city planning, 
accounting, report writing and business Eng- 
lish. All this is needed in addition to his 
scientific or specialized engineering training in 
order that he may be fitted to act in the de- 
sign, construction or administration of public 
work. 

“T recall the dark days long ago in our local 
city government, when bookkeeping was re- 
garded with awe by the engineers as a spe- 
cialty not to be tampered with, and such a 
thing as accounting not to be bothered with at 
all. The advent of engineers in the industrial 
field into service as administrators has been 
reflected somewhat in municipal service, and 
brings about a need for change in the pre- 
liminary training as has been indicated. 

“Our local adminstrators have awakened to 
a situation long obvious to city engineers, and 
have, I am informed, arranged in conjunction 
with the New York University, courses of 
study for city employes which cover to some 
extent the subjects indicated. It will no doubt 
be of benefit to the college and the city. The 
matters of salaries and grades are being 
studied by city officials for rearrangement and 
change, so that a young man who is compe- 
tent may advance by regular steps in accord- 
ance with his length of service and ability, and 
be assured of a career on his entering the ser- 
vice of the city.” 
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Commission Government and 
City Manager Cities 

Since the summary in the May, 1914, 
issue of THe AMERICAN City, the follow- 
ing cities have adopted commission govern- 
ment: Nowata, Okla.; Coleman and Denton, 
Texas; Sandusky, Ohio; Titusville, Pa.; 
and Fond du Lac, Wis. Missoula, Mont., 
has voted to retain the commission form, 
and Hagerstown, Md., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Seattle, Wash., have voted advesely on 
commission government charters. 

Big Rapids, Mich., Roswell, N. Mex., Col- 
linsville, Okla., Sandusky, Ohio, and Den- 
ton, Texas, have adopted the city manager 
plan under commission government char- 
ters, and Inglewood, Cal., Clarinda, lowa, 
Mulberry, Kafs.; Grove City, Pa., and Ter 
rell, Texas, have put themselves under the 
same form of management without a change 
of charter. 


+ + 


Playgrounds in Cities 

A report given out recently by the Play 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America includes the following interesting 
statements: 


Thirty years ago playgrounds were almost 
unthought of. To-day it has been proved that 
almost any city, with the help of the Associa- 
tion’s experienced field men, can secure not 
one playground but a municipal recreation 
system side by side with the school system. 

Jane Addams and Dr. Charles W. Eliot, in 
a letter regarding the association, have said: 
“There are few opportunities for contributing 
more effectively to the lessening of juvenile 
disease and crime, producing social and indus 
trial efficiency, and increasing the joy of life.” 

sirmingham (Ala.), Dayton (Ohio), Ish- 
peming (Mich.), Kansas City (Mo.), Lynch- 
burg (Va.), Montreal (Canada), Red Bank 
(Pa.), Sioux City (la.), 
Tampa (Fla.), and Wheeling (W. Va.), have 
all established year-round recreation systems 
during the last twelve months; and Indiana- 
polis (Ind.) and Rochester (N. Y.) have had 
assistance in trying to develop more compre- 
hensive municipal recreation. 

Eighty-three American cities have now what 
all communities need—play leaders employed 
throughout the year. Twenty-four million of 
the country’s thirty million children live in 
communities where playgrounds or other or- 
ganized recreational activities are not available 
throughout the year. For over twenty-one 
million of these children there are not even 
summer playgrounds. 
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A Partial List of Cities Lighted with 
Ornamental Luminous Arc Lamps 





Buffalo, N. Y 
Butte, Mont 
Calgary, Alta, Car 
Cambridge, Mass 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Clearwater, Fla 
Columbia, dS. ( 
Crookston, Minn 





DeKalb, Ill 
Detroit, Mict 
Dix lil 
Dubuque, la 


Edmonton, Atla., ¢ 
Fall River, Mass 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
Galveston, Tex 
Glendive, Mont 
Goshen, Ind 
Green Bay, Wis 
Halifax, N. S., Can 
Han id, Ind 
Harr irg, Pa 
Haverhill, Mass 
H yoke, Mass 
International Fall 
Minn. 
Jacksonville, Fla 
ersey City, N ] 







































Tampico, Mex. 
Toledo, O. 








Lindsay, Ont., Can 
Lockport, N. Y 


I ynn, Mass. 


Missoula, Mont 
Nashua, N. H 
Negaunee, Mich 
New Haven, Conn 
Newport News, Va 
Northfield, Minn 
Niagara Falls, N 
Ocean City, N. J. 
Ocean Grove, N. J 
Oconto, Wis 
Ogden, Utah 
Owatonna, Minn. 
Peterborough, O na t 
Car 
Pittsburg, Pa 
Pre Vv dence, kK l. 
Rochester, N. Y 
Salamanca, N. Y 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Cal 
Schenectady, N. Y 
Spokane, Wash. 
Southbridge, Mass. 
Tacoma, Wash. 







































Utica, N. Y 
Vancouver, B. C., Can. 
Visalia, Cal 
Washington, D. C. 
Westmount, Can 
Wildwood, N J 
Winnipeg, Man., 


General Electric Company 


General Office: 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in all large cities 4989 
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Helpful Advice for 
Tenement House 
Dwellers 

N the Tenement 
| House Department 

of New York City 
a practical start has 
been made towards the 
carrying out of Mayor 
Mitchel’s policy with 
regard to the socializ- 
ing of the city depart- 
ments. There has been 
printed for distribution 
in the congested sec- 
tions of the city a 
unique pamphlet con- 
taining in attractive 
form much valuable in- 
formation for tene- 
ment house dwellers. 

A woman inspector 
has been detailed to 
undertake this work. 
\s each apartment is 
visited, a pamphlet will 
be left with the mother 
of the family, the in- 
spector taking time 
enough to. sit down 
with her and explain 
why the pamphlet has 
been issued and how it 
will help her and her 
family, 

The pamphlet has 
been prepared jointly 
by the Tenement 
House Committee of 
the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society and by the 
officials of the Tene- 
ment House Depart- 


ment and is issued in their joint names. It 
has a bright royal purple cover, containing 
at the top simply the words: 

“FOR YOU.” 


(hen at the bottom of the page one reads: 
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Have you a room where you must 
burn gas in the daytime P Keep count of 
how much you spend on gasand medicine. 

Sick People need sunlight and 
fresh air. They | 
cannot get well 
if they sleep in 
an inside bed- 
room. Bad air 
makes the baby 
cross. It will 
pay you to move 
where the children can have sunshine and 
fresh air in which to grow strong. Try 
it and see the difference. 

Poor Eyesight and Need for 
Glasses come from bad light. Save 
your eyes and money by letting in all 
the light possible. 

The man with poor eyes can’t earn 
as much as the man with good ones. 





Sickness Costs Time AND MONEY. 





Before the year is out it is expected that 
over one million of these pamphlets will be 
distributed in New York City. Civic asso- 
ciations, visiting nurses, settlement houses, 
neighborhood associations, little mothers’ 
leagues and other public-spirited organiza- 


“It is hard to get money. tions are all to be asked to combine in this 


It is harder to spend it right. 
Health is Wealth.” 


The accompanying reproduction of one of ment can 
the pages shows the practical character of 
the advice given, and the kind of type and ple. 


illustrations used. 


movement, which is believed to be the 
greatest educational campaign ever under 
taken by a city department. 
make 


No depart 


inspections frequently 


enough to restrain careless and dirty peo- 
The tenant must be taught his re- 
sponsibility. 
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Well Designed Lighting 
Standards and Attrac- 
tive Drinking Fountains 


will make ) our city more livable 
by night as well as by day— 


The great ‘‘White Way”’ 
lighting system is no longer 
a display of mere civic pride, 
but a recognized institution 
having distinct 
commercial 
value. Itisa ne- 
cessity for every 
wide-awake city 
and town. 

Do not judge 
lighting —_stan- 
dards from outside appear- 
ance only. Tostand weather 
conditions, poles must be 
made with something more ‘ 
in view than mere good 














Our drinking 
fountains are 
designed for 
service as well 
as ornamen- 


tation. Ger- 

man hand looks. | 
carved  pat- Casey-Hedges standards are 

terns insure built of refined grey iron; a very dense, 


full depth of 
design, 
whether 
plain or 
elaborate. 


pure and homogeneous metal, rust 
resisting and durable, yet with an 
elegant artistic exterior. 





Our booklet “Civic Utilities”’ 
may help you in the selection 
of drinking fountains or a 
lighting system for your 
town. Let us send it free. 


The 


Casey - Hedges Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Conventions and Exhibitions 





ON THE CALENDAR 
\uGUST 24-27,—NEwsuRGH, N. Y. 

American Association of Park Super- 
intendents. Annual Convention. Secre- 
tary, J. J. Levison, Brooklyn Park Depart- 
ment, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

\UGUST 25-27.—WHEELING, W. VA. 

Central States Water Works Associa- 
cation. Windsor Hotel. Secretary, R. P. 
Bricker, Shelby, Ohio. 

Avucust 25-28.—St. PAut, MINN. 

American Hospital Association. Sec- 
retary, Dr. H. A. Boyce, Kingston General 
Hospital, Kingston, Ont. 

SEPTEMBER 5-26.—New York City. 

Commercial and Industrial Exposi- 
tion, Grand Central Palace. For infor- 
mation address F. J. Oppenheimer, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

SEPTEMBER 9-I1.—GRAND RaApips, MIcH. 

The International Association for the 
Prevention of Smoke. Secretary, John 
Krause, Cleveland, Ohic. 

SEPTEMBER 9-11.—BuFFALO, N. Y. 

National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association. Annual Meeting. Secretary, 
Will P. Blair, Locomotive Engineers’ 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

SEPTEMBER 9-11.—Boston, MAss. 

The New England Water Works 
Association. Annual Convention. Sec- 
retary, Willard Kent, Narragansett Pier, 
ap 

SEPTEMBER 12-15.—Detroit, MIcH. 

Association of American Portland 
Cement Manufacturers. Secretary, 
Percy H. Wilson, Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

SEPTEMBER 15-18—ATLANTIC City, N. J. 

International Association of Munici- 
pal Electricians. Secretary, Clarence 
George, City Electrician, Houston, Tex. 

SEPTEMBER, 21-25.—CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Illuminating Engineering Society. 
Annual Convention. Headquarters Hol- 
lenden Hotel. Secretary, Jacob D. Israel, 
29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
City. 

SEPTEMBER 22-24.—PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 

American School Hygiene Associa- 
tion. Secretary, Thos. A. Storey, M. D., 
College of the City of New York, New 
York City. 


SEPTEMBER 22-29.—PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


International Congress on Home 
Education. Secretary, Dr. G. W. Floun- 
ders, The Board of Public Education, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





SEPTEMBER 28-30.—CINCINNATI, OHIO, 

American Association of Commercial 
Executives. Joint meeting with Central 
Association of Commercial Secretaries. 
Secretary, E. H. Naylor, Springfield, Mass. 

OctoBer 3-8.—St. PAuL, MINN. 

American Prison Association. Secre- 

tary, Joseph P. Byers, Trenton, N. J. 
Octoper 5-8.—ATLANTIC City, N. J. 

American Humane Association. Sec- 

retary, Nathaniel J. Walker, Albany, N. Y. 
Octoper 6-9.—Boston, MAss. 

American Society of Municipal Im- 
provements. Secretary, Charles Carroll 
Brown, Indianapolis, Ind. 

OcTOBER 20-22.—WaAsHINGTON, D. ( 

American Institute of Criminal Law 
and Criminology. Secretary, Henry Win- 
throp Ballentine, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Octoper 20-22.—CHICAGO, ILL. 

_ National Council for Industrial Safety. 
Secretary, W. H. Cameron, care Conti- 
nental and Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago, II. 

OcTOBER 20-23.—NeEW ORLEANS, LA, 

International Association of Fire En- 
gineers. Headquarters, Hotel Grune- 
wald. Secretary, James McFall, Roan- 
oke, Va. 

OcTOBER 21-22.—MANKATO, MINN. 

League of Minnesota Municipalities. 
Annual Meeting. Secretary, Prot. Rich- 
ard R. Price, Minneapolis, Minn. 

OcTOBER 21-23.—MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

National Housing Association. Secre- 
tary, Lawrence Veiller, 105 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York City. 

OctToBer 23-25.—GRAND Rapips, MICH. 

National Society for the Promotion 


of Industrial Education. Secretary, 


C. A. Prosser, 105 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York City. 
+ + 
American Road Congress 
At least six great national organizations 
are expected to hold distinct sessions at the 
Fourth American Road Congress, which 
will be held in Atlanta, Georgia, during the 
week of November 9, under the auspices of 
the American Highway Association and the 
American Automobile Association, A ses- 
sion devoted to the discussion of the merit 
system in the management of public roads 
will be held by the National Civil Service 
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UNion METAL 
WITH AN ABSOLUTE 
20-YEAR GUARANTEE ’ 
SOMETHING NO CAST IRON MANUFACTURER 
HAS EVER DARED 
HERE IT IS: 
W es 
M 
l D 
* F.¢ 
4 
I 
SIMPLEX WikE ac CABIE 0 : 
MANUFACTURERS 
201 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO % 
be —EE == 
ibi ” A é 
Exhibition Apparatus 
7 
and Design 
Wi ruct t ur ! hani 
' ph frar n rd 
may mat in r epot maps } 
and m Ving apparatus, lantern slic me 
lettering and every accessory for « 
WE design exhibits for best rT 
is based on years of st e 
pecial att ntion tol " 
litable phe hi 
to “ 
arto« in 
chanic vices 
WE are Bass ‘rts on f du la ructior 
of the general p fi r 1 0 
eed ge “4 = “J BR gp oe re ilk : see ype ¢ M ¥ 
WE furnish Merc anneal Exhibits fx oF advertising in store windows ' , 
state and county fairs, food fairs, nation i inter Design No. 1471-C Patented. Equ ipped i Dr | 
national expositions With Holophane glass. Unit % h 
WI prepere'Smanal acturers’ and City Department Exhibits for for Nitrogen-Filled Lamps | 
Commercial and Board of Trade Exhibition Rooms and | 
site Sate co ath waits deride aes THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING (0.| 5 
“aa _aAV< "-''"*"™ CANTON, OHIO | | 
WE sell lantern®slides on public health top Canadian Union Metal Limited 
Galt, Ont., Canada | 
. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
Educational peingst-Antens Con Bone Ma | 
e — W. L. Fa id, “110 W 40th Street, New York Cit | 
Telephone, Bryant 5883 
Exhibition Company Ks Bn, oT ER Tae: Peadsphin, Pr 
Interstate Electric Co., Ltd., New Orlea La 4 
Southwes seneral Electric , Dallas, Texa 
26 Custom House Street Capital Electric Co.. Salt Lake City” Utal i 
Pacific States Electric € j 
P.O.Box 331 PROVIDENCE, R.I. |_| s* frsncsc.caie "oak | 
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Reform League. Ways and means of 
bringing about an efficiency or merit system 
in lieu of the present loose political organi 
zation will engage the attention of the 
delegates at the Congress for one full ses- 
sion. 

An exact compilation of every existing 
road law in each of the forty-eight states 
is nearing completion and will form the 
basis for analysis and proposed revision at 
an exceedingly important session of the 
Congress to be directed by special commit- 
tees of the American Bar Association and 
the American Highway Association. It is 
expected that this session will result in a 
comprehensive plan of simplified and ef- 
ficient road legislation, which may be pre- 
sented through the governors of the states 
to each state legislature, at their next ses- 
sion. 


+ + 
Municipal League of Indiana 


At the annual convention of the Munici- 
pal League of Indiana, held in Columbus, 
July 7-9, the following officers were 
elected: 


President—Dr. E. C. Loehr, Mayor, Noblesville 

Vice-Presidents--H. Karls Volland, Mayor, Colum 
bus; Oliver Gard, Mayor, Frankfort; John W. 
McCarthy, Mayor, Washington; M. 1 Krueger, 
Mayor, Michigan City. 

Secretary—C. M. Custer, Controller, Logansport 

Treasurer—E. G. McMahan, Controller, Richmond. 


+ + 


New Association for Interurban 
City Planning 

In Newark, N. J., a “Conference of In- 
terurban Improvement of Newark and Ad- 
jacent Municipalities” has been organized 
which aims to include all of Essex County, 
West Hudson and the northern boundary 
of Union County. At the first regular meet- 
ing, held May 5, the following permanent 
officers were chosen: 


Chairman—Charles F. Kraemer, President Board of 
Works, Newark. 

Secretary—Harland Bartholomew, Secretary of the 
City Planning Commission, Newark. 


Other prominent experts connected with 
the movement are E. P. Goodrich, W. D. 
Willigerod and Morris R. Sherrard. 
Among the subjects discussed at the first 
meeting were those of improving various 
arteries in a-way to affect directly adjacent 
municipalities, and the development of 
Newark’s excellent radial system of thor- 
oughfares with due consideration to high 
speed traffic and heavy traffic conditions. 
The questions of laying out circumferential 
thoroughfares with a view to possible sub- 
ways, and of straightening boundary lines, 
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were also taken up. Preparatory to the 
next meeting, which will be held July 10, 
the engineers of the various municipalities 
have been asked to submit plans as to fu- 
ture development which will form the basis 
of discussion of an amalgamated plan 
* + 

A Joint Convention on Roads 

A special meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Road Builders’ As 
sociation was held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, N, Y., July 17, 1914. At this meeting 
the matter of holding a joint convention or 
congress with the American Highway Asso- 
ciation was given consideration and it was 
unanimously voted to hold such joint meet- 
ing in 1915, either in San Francisco or in 
Oakland, during the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition, the exact date to be determined later. 
The management of this joint meeting will 
be in the hands of a committee of five made 
up of two members from each Association, 
the fifth member to be selected by these 
four. 


+ + 


Texas Commercial Executives’ 
Association 

Selecting Dallas as the next place of 
meeting, the Texas Commercial Executives’ 
Association named the following officers, 
upon adjournment of the annual meeting 
held in Mineral Wells last month: Presi 
dent, R. M. Harkey, Midland; Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. N. King. Denison; Secretary, 
J. E. Surratt, Dallas; Executive Committee, 
the foregoing and A. C. Parker, Waxa- 
hachie, and T. W. Larkin, Beaumont. 

+ + 


American Association of 
Park Superintendents 

The sixteenth annual convention of the 
American Association of Park Superin- 
tendents will be held at Newburgh and 
New York City August 24-27. The head- 
quarters in Newburgh will be at the Pala 
tine Hotel, and in New York at the Hotel 
Astor. The program includes an illustrated 
lecture on “The Preservation of Natural 
Woodlands Under Park Conditions,” by 
Ogelsby Paul, landscape gardener, Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, Various points 
of interest will be visited by automobile, 
and on the 25th the Association will be en- 
tertained by Mrs. E. H. Harriman on her 
estate at Arden. The trip to New York 
will be made by boat, stopping to visit the 
Interstate Park. 
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tHE AMERICAN CITY 
Street Lighting ° 
Deendientie It Is Possible 
In Many Attractive Designs to utilize an ordinary 


street railway pole in 
connection with orna- 
mental bases and 
brackets to support 
either Mazda lamps or 
inverted luminous arc 
lamps. 













SPAN 
WIRE 


You can string your 
wires along 
the top of the 
poles, where 
they are prac- 
tically un- 
noticeable 
and out of 
the way of 
traffic. 

You save 
the cost of 
additional 
lamp stand- 
ards and un- 
derground 
construction, 
and avoid fur- 
ther obstruction 
of the curb line. 

Catalog ‘‘D’’ 

describes this 

money-saving 
ERECO Plan— 


write for a copy 








Electric 
Railway 
Let us estimate on! your requirements Equipment 
before placing your order Co. 
HASTINGS FOUNDRY @ meagan end 
IRON WORKS Designers Manufacturers 


New York Office 
Hastings, Neb. 30 CHURCH STREET 
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MATTHEWS, FREDERIC. 
Taxation and the Distribution of Wealth. 


(Studies in the Economic, Ethical and 
Practical Relations of Fiscal Systems to 
Social Organization.) 1914. 680 pp. $2.75 
A searching study of the system of taxation which 
takes its toll from the staples of life and industry 
and represents an application of the principle ‘To 
him that hath shall be given.” The public, struggling 
under this system to “curb the trusts’’ and catch the 
financiers, is likened to a blind man chasing a butter- 
fly. By way of remedy there is suggested a method 
of normal production and distribution through the 
liberation of industry and a revision of our fiscal 
system. One section of the book is devoted to a study 
of political, intellectual, religious and _ philosophical 
progress, which is regarded as necessary to a dis 
cussion of the economic problem in its wider appli 
cation, 


Moses, Ropert, Ph. D., B. A 
Oxon. 


The Civil Service of Great Britain. 
(Vol. LVII, No. 1, Whole No. 139, of Stu 
dies in History, Economics and Public 
Law, edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University.) 1914. 
324 pp. Paper, $2.00; cloth, $2.50. 

“This essay is not an exhaustive history of the civil 
service of England. Its object is to present the steps 
in the reform of the English civil service, with par 
ticular emphasis upon the success of competitive ex 
aminations and of the brilliant and farsighted plan to 
attract the most intelligent and capable young men in 
universities into the government service."” Emphasis 
is accordingly placed upon “examinations, personne] 
and prospects, rather than upon organization, economy 
and conduct of business." The influence of the re- 
formed English civil service upon the civil service of 
the United States is constantly borne in mind. With 
respect to American conditions, the author concen 
trates upon the problem of attracting into the govern 
ment service men of superior qualifications, the 
“bugaboo of bureaucracy” being presented as the 
chief obstacle in the way of reforms designed to ac 
complish this much-desired end. 


. (Jurisprudence ), 


McCottum, Joun A., Assistant Engineer, 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
New York City. 

».Utility of the Motor Bus and Municipal 
Problems Pertaining to Its Operation. 
(Paper read before the National Confer- 
ence on City Planning, Toronto, May 25- 
27, 1914.) I914. 17 pp. 1o cents 


Tue AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND 
SociaL SCIENCE, 


State Regulation of Public Utilities. 
(Vol. LIII, May, 1914; Whole No. 142, of 
The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science.) 357 pp. 
Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 

The papers included in this volume are: ‘‘Commis- 
sion Regulation of Public Utilities: A Survey of Legis- 
lation,” by I. Leo Sharfman; “Qualifications Needed 
for Public Utility Commissioners, ” by William Dun- 
ton Kerr; * ‘The Public Service Company Law of Penn- 
sylvania,” by William N. Trinkle; “Some Defects in 
the Present Pennsylvania Statute on Public Utilities,” 
by C. Elmer Brown; “Methods of Judicial Review in 


Municipal and Civic Publications 


Copies may be ordered of Tue American City, with the exception of Government publications and 
those indicated as free, which should be ordered direct from the offices publishing them 









Relation to the Effectiveness of Commission Control 
by Oscar L. Pond; “Lower Telephone Rates for New 
York City,” by E. H, Outerbridge; “Effects of State 
Regulation upon the Municipal Ownership Move 
ment,” by Delos F. Wilcox; “Effect of State Regu 
lation of Public Utilities upon Municipal Home Rule 
by J. Allen Smith; “State Versus Local Regulation 
by Stiles P. Jones; “Public Utility Regulation by L« 
Angeles,”” by Charles K. Mohler; “Governmental Reg 
ulation of Accounting Procedure,’ by L. G. Power 
“Accounting in Public Service Regulation,” by Frank 
W. Stevens; “Effects of the Indeterminate Franchise 
Under State Regulation,” by William J Norton; 
“Should the Public Utilities Commission Have Power 





to Control the Issuance of Securities?’ by John M 
Eshleman; “Texas Stock and Bond Law,” by Charles 
Shirley Potts; “Rate of Return,” by James | \ll 
son; “Capitalization of Earnings of Public Service 


Companies,” by Morris Schaff; “Certain Pris of 
Valuation in Rate Cases,”” by Robert H Wi litte 
“Depreciation,” by James E. Allison; ““Non-Physical ot 
Going Concern Values,” by Halbert Powers Gillette 
“Recent Tendencies in Valuations for Rate-Making 
Purposes,” by Edwin Gruhl; “Electric Lighting a 
Power Rates,”’ by Halford Erickson; “Elements to Be 


Considered in Fixing Water Rates,’ by George W 
Fuller; *“‘Regulating the Quality of Public Utility 
Service,” “Pe A adby; “Service Regulations for 
Gas,” by R. H. Fernald; “Some Notes on the Regu 
lation of Gas Service,” by Judson C. Dickerman; 
“Service Regulations for Electrical Utilities,” by 

H. Harris; “Ten Rules for Service,” by P. A. Sins 
heimer. The volume closes with book reviews occu 


pying forty pages. 


Hooker, GeorGe ELLSwortuH, Civic Secretary of 
the City Club of Chicago. 
Through Routes for Chicago’s Steam 
Railroads: The Best Means for Attain- 
ing Popular and Comfortable Travel for 
Chicago and Suburbs. (Published by 
the City of Chicago.) 1914. Quarto. &9 
pp. Illustrated. 
It is Mr. Hooker’s contention in this book that the 


steam railroads of Chicago, because of their high 
speed, their wide distribution over city and suburbs, 
their segregation from other lines of traffic—above the 
streets oy on their own rights of way—should serve 


as the main trunk system for rapid local travel for 
city and suburbs. They now end at arbitrary and dis 
connected points down-town, necessitating costly and 
inefficient terminal stations Mr. Hooker holds that 
terminal operation of passenger trains, particularly 
for local travel, should be abandoned for a system of 
through-going routes extending from the suburban 
communities on the one side of the city, through the 
central part of the city, to similar communities on the 
other side of the city. The frontispiece shows the 
plan of Bion J. Arnold for such rearrangement of 
routes. The experience of other cities here and 
abroad in dealing with this problem is described and 
illustrated in maps and views. The book lays down 
principles presented as basic to proper city planning 
in large cities generally. 


NATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION CONVENTION, 


Official Record of the First American 
National Fire Prevention Convention. 
(Held at Philadelphia, Pa., October 13-18, 
1913.) Compiled by Powell Evans, Editor. 
April, 1914. 541 pp. $1.00 
A rounded-out story of American fire waste, cover 
ing the physical, moral, legal, legislative and ad 
ministrative phases of the subject and serving as a 
valuable reference book for property owners, city of 
ficials, architects and engineers, social, civic and labor 
organizations, and many other classes of readers 
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A KING 
WHITE WAY 
I 


Ss 
EFFICIENT 
AND 
ORNAMENTAL 


MANY DESIGNS 
PRICES RIGHT 


CATALOG 
AND 
“KING SELLING 
PLAN” FREE 


CITY 





Lundin Ornamental 
Standards and Brackets 


HAVE BEEN ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED FOR USE WITH 


General Electric 

Luminous Arc Lamps 
They are highly artistic, 
simple in construction 
and very durable. 
These standards have 








CONCRETE 


LIGHTING 
STANDARDS 


They never rot, rust, nor 
weer and require neither 
painting nor repairs. 


CATALOC FREE 


PETTYJOHN CO. 


577 N. 6th St. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 





been adopted by a large 


number of cities. 
A PARTIAL LIST 
Boston, Mass Rochester, N. ¥ 
Providence, R. I. Nashua, N. H. 
Baltimore, Md. Newport News, Va 
Fall River, Mass. Calgary, Canada 
Haverhill, Mass Cambridge, Mass 
Cleveland, Ohio Worcester, Mass 
Toledo, Ohio Lynn, Mass 
and many others 
We have recently furnished 1500 Stand- 
ards and Brackets in Providence, R. I 
SPECIAL DESIGNS SUBMITTED 
Send for Catalog No. 11 


LUNDIN ELECTRIC 
AND MACHINE Co. 


No 4031 Boston : Massachusetts 





























Carrying 30 feet 3° Socket Joint 


Orangeburg 


Fibre Conduit 


(“Admitted to be the best Fibre Conduit.’’) 


Made with four styles of joints: Socket, sleeve, 
screw and “Harrington,” with bends and fittings 
for same. 


Is the Lightest Conduit Made 


3” socket joint 1.2 Ibs. per foot.) 


hence the freight and cartage charges are reduced 
to the minimum. 


Send for The Conduit Book 


The Fibre Conduit Company 


New York, 103 Park Ave. 
Chicago, 1741 Monadnock Bidg 
Boston, S. B. Condit, Jr., Co. 


Winnipeg, Can 
Tri-Proviacial Supply Co. 
Birmingham, Ala., McClary-Jemison Machinery Co. 


Main Office and Factory 


Orangeburg, N. Y. 


Pierson-Roeding Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash 
Portland, Ore. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Salt Lake City, Utab 
Bryant Zine Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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Epwarps, H. M., Auditor, The New York 
Edison Company. 


Electric Light Accounts and Their Sig- 
nificance. 1914. 172 pp. (Pocket size.) 
$2.00 
This book gives a complete system of accounts for 
electric light companies, explaining what each account 
signifies and what is included in it. It is based on 
the author’s combined experience of many years with 
the accounting system of the New York Ee lison Com 
pany and his work with the Accounting Committee of 
the National Electric Light Association. The accounts 
proper of electric lighting companies are covered with 
tholemsian ss, and there is given a comprehensive 
description of the manner in which the routine of ac 
counting is handled. The final chapter consists of an 
analysis of a lighting company balance sheet 


ACADEMY OF PoLiticAL ScreNcE, NEW York. 
The Caged Man. (Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science, Vol. III, 
No. 4.) July, 1913. 136 pp. Paper, $1.50; 
cloth, $2.00. 


\ valuable summary of existing legislation in the 
United States on the treatment of prisoners. Legisla 
tion to date of January 1, 1913, has been included 


Tue AKRron Troops OF THE Boy Scouts oF 
AMERICA, 


Citizens’ Handbook of Safety. i914. 32 
pp. Illustrated. Free 


A graphically illustrated pamphlet abounding in spicy 
epigrams on Safety First and containing a consider- 
able amount of useful information on health, flies, 
poisoning, prevention of accidents, what to do in 
emergencies, etc. 

MacKaye, Percy. 
St. Louis: A Civic Masque. 1914. 09 
pp. $1.10 

This masque, which will serve as an ins piring and 
technically praiseworthy model in a new field of civic 
expression, was presented at St. Louis, Mo., May, 1914, 
in celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniver 
sary of the founding of the city. The theme is the 
fall and rise of social civilization, beginning with the 
downfall of the prehistoric mound-building civiliza- 
tion, progressing through the social development of 
St. Louis and its victories over the foes Gold, War 
and Poverty, and culminating in the birth of a 
League of Cities for progress through love and co- 
operation. There is also given an abstract by Mr. 
Thomas Wood Stevens describing his historical 
pageant, the presentation of which preceded Mr. 
Mac Kaye's masque. 


CoMMITTEE ON MuwnicipAL GARBAGE AND RE- 
FUSE DisposAL, St. PAuL, MINN. 


Municipal Garbage and Refuse Disposal. 
1913. 10 pp. 1 chart. Free 
Contains the report of the Sanitation Committee 
on a plan suited to St. Paul, and also a report on 
methods of collection and disposal at Buffalo, N. Y 
supplemented with information from Toledo and Co 
lumbus, Ohio, with figures on the cost of heating and 
lighting public buildings from steam generated bv an 
incinerator, and a description of the Minneapolis in- 
cinerator plant with performance and operating costs, 


Cuicaco MunicipAL MARKETS CoMMISSION. 
Preliminary Report to the Mayor and 
Aldermen of the City of Chicago by the 
Chicago Municipal Markets Commis- 
sion. April 27, 1914. 54 pp. Free 


McCann, Mattuew R., Physics Department, 
English High School, Worcester, Mass. 

The Fitchburg Plan of Coéperative In- 
dustrial Education. (Bulletin, 1913, No. 
50; Whole Number 561, United States 
Bureau of Education.) 1913. 28 pp. Il- 


lustrated. Io cents 


NATIONAL MunicipaL LEAGUE. 


The Commission Plan and Commission- 

Manager Plan of Municipal Govern- 

ment. i914. 23 pp. Per thousand, $15.00; 
single copies, § cents. 

\n analytical study of recent developments, by a 

committee of the Nation: ul Municipal League consist 

ing of Charles A. Beard, Ernest S. Bradford, Richard 


S. Childs, William Bennett Munro and Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff 


Upson, L. D., Director Bureau of Municipal 
Research, Dayton, Ohio. 


A Charter Primer. (Published by the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, Dayton, 
Ohio.) 1914. 24 pp. Illustrated. Free 


\n account of the process of securing the charter 
in Dayton. 


Ormonp, WitttAm C., Commissioner of the 
Board of Assessors of the City of New 
York. 

Assessments for Local Improvements. 
(Paper No. 89, The Municipal Engineers 
of the City of New York, presented May 
27, 1914.) I914. 32 pp. 


Wricut, Josern, Librarian of the Bureau for 
Research in Municipal Government, 
Harvard University. 

Check List of Bibliographies Relating 
to Municipal Government. (Reprinted 
from the National Municipal Review, 
April, 1914, Vol. III, No. 2.) 20 pp. Free 


Tue Civic Press. 
The American City Pamphlets. (The 
complete list to date.) 


Water Consumption of Cities The Effect of Meters 
on Water Consumption. (Tables.) No. 98. 10 cents 
Some Fundamentals of Housing Reform By Dr 
James Ford, Harvard University No. 99. 15 cents 
How to Attack the Sewage and Garbage Problems 
Rudolph Hering, Consulting Engineer, New York 

No, 100. 10 cents. 

Esthetic Tre atment of City Bridges. By Henry 
Grattan Tyrrell, C. E., Consulting Engineer, Evans 
ton, TL. No, 101. 15 cents 

How to Organize a City Planning Campaign By 
Frederick Law Olmsted. No. 102. 15 cents 

Public Laundries in America. By Donald B. Arm 
strong, M. D., Superintendent Bureau of Public 
Health and Hygiene, New York Society for Improv 
ing the Condition of the Poor No. 102a 10 cents 

Refuse Disposal in Small Cities and Towns By 
Samuel A. Greeley. No. 103 10 cents 

The ey of Municipal Food Inspection. By Will 
iam P. Capes. No 104. 10 cents 

Fighting Fires Before They are Lit ty Martin H 
Ray No. 105. 10 cents 

How to Promote the Planting and Care of Shade 
Trees. By J. Levison. No. 106. 10 cents 

The Efficient Utilization of Water Storage Reser 
voirs. By George W. Fuller No. 107 10 cents 

The City’s Need, the University’s Opportunity. By 
Herman J. James, J. D., Ph. D. No. 108. 10 cents 

\ Notable Development in Ornamental Street Light 
ing. By Walter C. Allen No. 109 10 cents 

How to Determine Relative Values in Sanitation 
By George C. Whipple. No. 110 10 cents 

Co-partnership in Housing in Great Britain By 
Henry Vivian, J. P. No. 112 15 cents 

Relation of the Motor Bus to Urban Development 
By F. Van Z. Lane. No, 112 15 cents 

Has Your City These Maps? By William P. Capes 
No, 113. 10 cents. 

Water Supplies and the Part They Play in City and 
County Planning. By Charles W. Leavitt, Jr No 
114 15 cents, 

Chambers of Commerce and City Planning. By 
George B. Ford. No. 115. 10 cents. 
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This is the 
COLEMAN 


BOULEVARD LAMP 


425 of which were recently purchased 
by the city of Des Moines, Iowa. 

It is a high pressure gasoline lamp 
made both 300 and 1000 candle power. 
It is adapted to suburban use and 
towns of medium size. It is simple, 
durable, economical and easily moved 
to new locations. 

The low cost to install and operate 
has made these lamps popular and 
they are used by hundreds of cities in 
the United States and Canada. All 
night service 5c., midnight service 3c. 
per night. 

Nothing to wear out or rust out, 
made of cast iron, brass and copper. 
Fully guaranteed and sent on 30 days’ 
free trial. 

Write for catalog and full particulars 
today. 


THE 


Coleman Lamp Co. 


Wichita, Kansas 
rt al 
i Toledo, Ohio St. Paul, Minn. 








RECENT important en- 

gagement of this firm 
has been the devising and 
installing of a uniform ac- 
counting system for the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky and 
its counties. 

State and City Officials are 
invited to correspond with us, 
stating their conditions and 
needs, 

We can help you! May we? 


Perine & Nichols 


149 Broadway New York City 
Experienced as accountants since | 898 














Design More Artistic 
This ? 

An ornamental 
lighting system is 
more than an added 
beauty, it arouses 
civic pride. It stimu- 
lates business. It is a 


silent testimonial of a 


prosperous town. 


Ornamental 
Lighting 
Poles 


are designed to add 
beauty to your streets, 
but they do far more. 
They help make your 
town prosperous by 
attracting business. 
This particular de- 
sign of pole is for the 
high efficiency Type 
“C” Mazda Lamp. 
Let us tell you more 
about this pole, or we 
will show you our 


other designs. 





Design 8715 


(\eeteetene Po () 





POLES FOR ALL TYPES OF LIGHTING 
* 114 LIBERTY ST. NEW YORK - 
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[He AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABor, 
Tue NATIONAL Civic FEDERATION, 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Operation of State Laws. (United States 
Senate Document No. 419.) 1914. 255 
PP. 15 cents 
The result of an investigation by a Commission of 
The American Feder: aoe of Labor and the Nz ational 
Civic Federation, in which are given the Commission's 
findings; views ot employers and workmen; digest of 


laws; rules of state boards of award. 


and 





Report upon 



















ENGINEERS 





Methods, Materials and Appliances 


News from Engineers, Manufacturers and Supply Houses 


AND MANUFACTURERS 





\ MERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION. 


Unemployment: A Problem of In- 
dustry. (Vol. IV, No. 2, of America 
Labor Legislation Review, issued quar 
terly; price, $3.00 per year.) May, lor. 

$1.00 

Contains the proceedings of the First National Cor 

ference on Unemployment, held in New York City, 
February 27-28, 1914, also information on public et 
ployment exchanges throughout the United States at 

on unemployment insurance and legislation 




















Units for ‘Cannaaial 
Street Lighting with High 
Candle-Power Mazda Lamps 


An attractive line of fixtures, de- 


New 


signed for opération of the new 
sizes of Mazda series lamps for 
“White Way” or ornamental street 
lighting, is now being made by the 
General Electric Company. 

These new fixtures are termed 
Novalux ornamental units, are made 
for both series and multiple opera- 
tion, and will accommodate the 400 
and 600 candle-power, 6.6 ampere, 
and the 600 and 1,000-candle-power, 
20-ampere sizes of the new series 
Mazda, and the 400, 500, 750 and 
1,000-watt multiple Mazda lamps. 

They are made in two general 
styles, the only difference being in 
the glassware equipment. The glass- 
ware on Form 4, shown herewith, 
consists of an alabaster globe, which 
is so shaped that it is completely 
filled with light, and permits a cer- 
tain amount of light to pass upward 
and illuminate the building fronts. 
There is a small reflector placed at 
the top and inside of the globe. 
The function of this reflector is to 
direct downward and make useful 
the light that would otherwise be 








As ventilation is a very important 
feature in fixtures designed for the 
new sizes of Mazda lamps, this mat 
ter has been given very careful at 
tention. Fhe socket used in these 
fixtures is made in skeleton form, 
which permits a circulation of air 
to all parts. 

As the efficiency of the 20-amper¢ 
Mazda series lamps is much higher 
than that of the 6.6-ampere lamps, 
the Novalux ornamental series unit 
contains an internal individual com 
pensator mounted inside of the 
ornamental casing. These compen 
sators operate the 20-ampere lamps 
on 6.6 or 7.5-ampere circuits. This 
saves about 30 per cent of the 
energy required to operate the 
lamps and permits them to be con- 
nected in standard existing circuits, 
thereby allowing the extension of 
the lighting system without addi 
tional station equipment. 


+ + 
House Numbers 


General Catalogue No. 2 of the 
Hutchins-Kilbourne Company, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., which covers wire 
and metal specialties for household 
and office use, includes various 
styles of house numbers. These are 
made in aluminum, burnished brass 








lost in the bottom of the ventilator 
surmounting the globe. 

The other style of unit, Form 5, has a two- 
piece globe. The bottom part is made of 
crystal rough inside glass, while the top is 
made of Pyro glass. No reflector is used, as 
the Pyro top is made of dense glass having the 
inside glazed, thereby reflecting downward 
some of the light, although enough filters 
through to illuminate properly the building 
fronts. 

These new units are highly ornamental, and 
the casings, which are designed to form the 
capital of the pole, are made in four different 
styles, from which a selection can be made to 
harmonize with the pole design. 


and antique copper, oxidized, and 
are 3 inches high. They are attrac 
tive in appearance and meet a need in every 
progressive community. 


+ + 


Mr. Eshleman with the . 
Union Company 


The Union Metal Manufacturing Company 
of Canton, Ohio, announces that Charles L. 
Eshleman, sales manager of the Adams-Bag- 
nall Electric Company, of Cleveland, has 
severed his connection with that institution to 
become vice-president and general sales man- 
ager of the Canton Company. 
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Tungsten Post—2006 J. 


Display Fountains 


Drinking Fountains 


Settees for Parks, 


City Squares, Etc. 


Write for Catalogs and prices 


h 
The J. L. Mott fren Works ew YORK iT 


| Mott Lamp Posts 


for Arc and Tungsten Lamps 
The Standard of Merit 


Established 1828 ) 











The best is always the cheapest, for that | 
reason the Leading Cities have installed our | 
Lamp Posts. | 


@ There are over 21,000 Lamp Posts of 
our manufacture now in use throughout 


Greater New York. 








@ Send for Catalogs and prices. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR CITY OR TOWN with a 
Mott Display Fountain 














€ Write now for special prices. 














Ornamental Display Fountains for Public Parks and City Squares 








Vhe 


Ciry. 














Engineering Instruments 

\ neat 10-page folder sets forth the claims 
made by the Hanna Manufacturing Company, 
of Troy, N. Y., for the accuracy, durability 
and ease of manipulation of their engineering 
instruments, and contains a number of inter- 
esting illustrations and descriptions. The 
strongest metals are used, and there are no 

















A HANNA THEODOLITE 


easily loosened parts, therefore compactness 
and rigidity are insured. The lense system is 
said to be of especial excellence. All transits 
are of the compound socket type with broad 
flanges, and all graduations are on solid silver, 
and are produced on high-grade dividing en- 
gines which insure absolutely equidistant 
spacing, uniform width of lines and correct 
and accurate reading of opposite verniers. 
The telescopes are of improved form, giving 
great clearness and illumination; they are bal- 
anced and will reverse at either end. A Hanna 
No. 8 transit was recently purchased by Alfred 
J. Kaufman, city engineer of Rensselaer, N. Y., 
who wrote the company as follows: 

“The new transit which I purchased recently is an 
excellent instrument and is giving perfect satisfaction 
I think you are altogether too modest in what you 
claim for this instrument, as it has proven to me in 
actual practice that it is the peer of any engineer's 
transit made to-day. . . . The adjustments are 
delicate but absolutely stable, and will stand a 
great deal of hard usage without injury to any 
of them. The lenses are perfect and must be made of 
the best quality of glass, ground and fitted by the 
most skilled labor. . . . Your firm has actually 
created a standard in the manufacture of engineering 


instruments.” a 
Cast Iron Threaded Pipe 


For years there has been a demand for non- 
corrosive pipe with a threaded joint. For con- 
ducting water, gas or air underground, hub 
and spigot pipe had filled all requirements. 
Then cast iron flanged pipe was made, and 
answered many requirements when pressure or 
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heat prevented the use of hub and spigot pipe. 

Cast iron threaded pipe has recently been 
made by James B. Clow & Sons, of Chicago. 
lhe threads are specially designed, cight to the 
inch, and cut on a regular threading machine 
built for this purpose. Special cast iron coup- 
lings are furnished, and where fittings are to 
be used a special flange is furnished and stand- 
ard flanged fittings used. Large quantities of 
this pipe are furnished for underground pres- 
sure lines, for well casing and for lines where 
an absolutely tight joint is required and piping 
is subjected to corrosion either from the in- 
terior or exterior. 

Cast iron pipe has a record of being in ser 
vice underground for over 250 years, and can 
now be secured with all joints threaded. This 
pipe is made in sizes 3 inches to 24 inches. 


+ + 


Steel Taped Cable for Ornamental 
Lighting Systems 

Under this title a 16-page booklet has just 
come from the press, which describes brietly 
the manufacture and uses of the cable which 
is protected by two steel tapes wound on spir 
ally in reverse directions. Steel taped cable 
has a field peculic irly its own. It must be used 
where considerations of safety and civic pride 
will not permit the use of overhead wires, and 
where a conduit system is too expensive. 

The book illustrates and describes briefly 
methods of installing steel taped cable in orna 
mental lighting systems, parks, the grounds of 
public buildings, and in railroad and manufac 
turing yards. It discusses the unusually severe 
voltage tests to which the Simplex products 
are subjected, and shows by figures from 
actual jobs how this product has cut under- 
ground wiring costs in half. A copy of the 
booklet will be sent by the Simplex Wire & 
Cable Company, Boston, to anyone interested. 


+ + 
A Fine Record 


The amount of work done by the American- 
La France combination chemical engine and 
hose motor car of the Salem, Mass., fire de- 
partment at the recent fire in that city is 
worthy of notice, as indicated by the following 
letter from Chief Arnold: 

CITY OF SALEM, MASS., FIRE DEPARTMENT 

HEADQUARTERS 
July 8, 1914 
Imerican-La France Fire Engine Company, In 
Elmira, N. . 
Dear Sirs: 

Our combination chemical engine and hose motor 
car from Thursday, June 25, at 1.37 P. M. until the 
morning of the 27th, traveled 87 miles according to 
the speedometer They answered nineteen alarms of 
fire from 1.37 on the 25th to June 26 at 12.30 P. M 

Respectfully yours, 
Witiram O. ARNOLD, om 
Chief Engineer 

On page 148 of this issue is shown a picture 
of an American-La France motor aerial hook 
and ladder truck in action at a fire in Flint, 
Mich., last month. It will be noted that the 
truck is being used as a water tower, and 
while it is on an angle in the street, it is not 
resting against the building—an excellent illus- 
tration of the capabilities of this truck. 
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64 99 GUARANTEED 
PORCELAIN 

ENAMELED 

IRON 


SIGNS 


_We produce every possible character of municipal 

) signs—any size, shape, color combination or design 

Without obligation our Service Department will 

be pleased to submit sketches and quotations. 

Additionally, we will send FREE, at our expense, 

to any authorized purchasing official or body a 

useful and attractive sample of finished Porcelain 
Enameled Iron. Write Department C. 


The Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Y 
t~G 
“. 


UNNECESSARY NOISES!™ <p; 
| PROHIBITED (° .? 


Pray 
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. 
Drowning Season j, 
Every city, town and community should be equipped to save lives 
Asphyxia by Gas and Fumes, Mining Accidents, Smoke, Collapse 
Eastern Office: Times Bldg., New York City 


bought by U.S 
Main Office-Works Best Hospitals, 





The 


by having ready for use not only in Drowning, but in Electric Shock, Weaderfal 


after Anesthesia, etc., etc LUNGMOTOR 


Government, and 
cities, towns, cor 


CHICAGO porations, etc., etc., everywhere, 
because it is safe, sane, small, sim- 
705 Sharples Bidg., 565 Washington Bvd. ple—anyone can work it. 











Fr] 
F kind of 
snipe dogeums YOU 


attractive by 
street sign sys 





municipal service, it will pay you to investigate our 
line. We make hand, windmill, power and spray 
pumps for nearly all pumping conditions, including 
municipal waterworks outfits, deep 
well working heads, etc. 


Write us your specifications. 


THE DEMING COMPANY 
14 Acina St., Salem, Ohio 


quotations in 


system. The 





Snell 








General Agencies: Henion & Hubbell, Chicago; 
“Cry” em age BeBe eee Vos ST. JOHN 
. o., New : y 
Spray Pump Root, Neal & Co., Buffalo. 





R CITY 


more up-to-date and 
installing one of our 
tems 


We specialize on complete street 
sign installations and can give you 


cluding every expense 


for materials and installation. 


Let us send our estimate on install 
ing and improving your street sign 


reasonableness of our 


prices may surprise you. 


& Butler 


Sign Erectors 


SVILLE - N.Y. 
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Testing and Placing Water Meters 

Meter settings and accessories are the sub- | 
ject of a pamphlet published by. The Ford 
Meter Box Company, of Wabash, Ind. , which 
contains a list of reasons why water meters 
should be set outside the house, and describes 
the “Ford” and “Wabash” meter boxes manu- 


factured by this company. The complet 
yoxes and-their parts are illustrated. Both 
types are claimed to protect the rt r abso 
lutely from frost. The meter can be placed 


or removed in one minute, and there is no 
maintenance ¢ xpense. 

The Ford meter testing machine is described 
in another pamphlet issued by the same com 
pany. The machine was designed to supply 
the demand for a thoroughly practical and 
comparatively inexpensive device by which 
water meters could be easily, rapidly and ac 
curately tested. This plant can be used both 
for single meter testing and for multiple test- 
ing. When the plant is full of meters ready 
for test, meters and plant are completely filled 
by letting water flow through all. The stop 
cock of the yoke at the outlet end of the plant 
is then opened, and enough water is drawn 
through to make the test hand on the last meter 
read to some exact tenth of a foot or at zero 
The next meter towards the inlet end is served 
in the same manner, and so on in the same 
order till all four meters are “set” at some 
exact reading. The readings are then made of 
record and the test may proceed. This pam- 
phlet gives a chapter on the testing of water 
meters, and tables for use in two methods of 
testing. 








we. 
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+ + 


The Useful and Ornamental 
Evergreen Tree 

The nurseries of the D. Hill Nursery Com- 
pany, at Dundee, Ill, have been established for 
more than half a century, and are devoted ex- 
clusively to evergreens. At the present time 
more than 450 acres are occupied by this un- 
dertaking. The processes of care by which 
a standard quality is said to have been secured 
are described in Hill's Evergreen Book for 
1914. A year ago Mr. Hill shipped to the Ger- 
man government 100,000 young evergreens, 
which arrived in good condition after an eight 
weeks’ trip and are growing well. 

The importance of planting windbreaks, 
hedges, shelter belts, screens, etc., of high- 
quality evergreens is emphasized in this cata- 
logue, and various kinds of trees for this pur- : 
pose are described and pictured. A FIRE ENGINE TES! ; 

+ + 
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in fact, it was impossible to state the exa 
pressure, as the needle went considerably be 


A Comparative Test 


\n interesting test was recently made in yond the record marks of the gauge r] ' 
Cincinnati of an Ahrens-Fox auto fire engine auto engine registered a pressure on the root 
in comparison with a steam fire engine. One at the same-sized nozzle, of 80 pounds The 
of the city’s largest skyscrapers—34 stories lack of vibration and the ease with which the 
high—was made the object of the stream. auto engine did the work were very noticeabl 
During the test the steamer maintained a pres- \ photograph of this unique test is reproduc: : 
sure at the engine of approximately 320 herewith. : 
pounds, and the pressure at a 1'4-inch smooth- The Ahrens-Fox Company as received i 
bore nozzle on the roof measured 58 pounds. from Engine Company No. 2, of Lynn, Mass | 


The auto engine maintained a steady pressure a very favorable report of the work of an 
at the engine of approximately 350 pounds; Ahrens-Fox engine at the recent fire in Salem 
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Gyclone-Waukegan 
Sanitary Fence 


SOLVES THE BACK-YARD PROBLEM 
The most effective’enemy of dirt and disorder in 
the back yards and alleys of your town or city i 

Cyclone-WaulHegan Sanitary Fence 
Wherever it replaces the old board fence it 
solves the problem of community health 
ends to abolish disease and fly-breeding 
Conditions and transforms unsightly 
back yards into sanitary and safe 
play-grounds for children. 







































Cyclone-Waukegan 
Sanitary Fence 


These photographs tell a true stor 
Note the contrast 


is neat and strong; built of 
a heavily galvanized wire, evenlY 
spaced; firmly woven. Easy to set up 
on wood or iron posts; self-adjusting to 
uneven ground. It makes a permanent 
improvement that adds value to the premises 


Sold Under a Strong Quality Gaarantee 


Illustrated Catalog giving various designs 
sent free on request. Write for it. 


Cyclone Fence Co., Dept. 107, Waukegan, Ill. 















\ We have furnished 
about 2,000 of them 
to the City of Phila 
delphia, which are now 


| ——— Could you use Waste 
TTT OMT Cans like this? 


< 


on the street corners 
These cans are made 
in accordance with the 


city specifications, and 





are specially con- 
structed for hard usage, 
The Health Mert y -Go-Round being made of extra 


heavy sheet iron and 





furnishes Entertainment, Exercise and having metal braces 6 
ee 3 4 inches apart running 
Health for the children. the full length of the 
. . “ can 
Especially adapted to the needs of This can is the best 
Parks, Playgrounds, Schools and style for streets, parks 
Ki d tens factories, stores or 
indergar . warehouses—in fact, 
. - a any place where there 
Guaranteed to be free from defects is waste material of 
Durable, Safe, Simple. any kind. 
Write for IMlustrated Catalogue These cans will give you good service. May we send 
ret 


one or more on approval? 


THE HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND CO. DeZouche, Hanson & Co. 


Dept. K-14 QUINCY, ILL. 14 North Fifth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the engine was gone from the station 19 ing, the speed can be greatly lesset 
hours; during that time the motor was stopped roug froze r stor grou! al 
once, about 20 minutes, while waiting for quickly increase é 


orders. The pump was used 17'4 hours wit + + 
out skip or trouble of any kind 

An Ahrens-Fox steam fire engine 
cently been sold to the city of Baltin 


Malleable Couplings 


a triple auto pumping engine has been orders t lleabl ipling ( sed i 
for Baltimore County, Md. The city of S Inforcing bars under ¢ ew 
ramento, Cal., has awarded to tl cot Vill be a t to KNOW 
the contract for four pieces of auto apparat ivi lleable ! Work f 


+ + d., is manufacturing a ¢ lin 
Governors for Traction Engines 


Che old way of changing the gove 





BF cco tease tain Spices oy tay athe Motor Trucks for Many Uses 
the tension on fixed springs, by screwing The Tithn motor trucks ar ult 
the set tension or by lengthening or shortening — CHassis 1 Is 
the governor valve stem, both wavs mal £ . 1 espe il i 
necessary to go to the governor to do it ‘ 1g] vith motor t the | mh ATi 
Watson KOverno};: which 1S mad ror | WW i t ind ; his « If ! ract 
son, of Port Huron, Mich., by tl Water rious standpoints t provi al 
Governor Company, provides a reserve suppl u for ouing and for a Aste 
ot springs that can be brought into pla I tor, Carburetor and magi ' 
withdrawn from action, and this can be dor ras CEIVINS . ; 
from the engineer's platform. The speed car , ufety in handing 
if rhc it 1 cs ( is 
etting 1 t ne 
g e : . : 
\ hi 
‘ 4 
i i 
cl designe iths he 
] k 





WATSON HORIZONTAL GOVERN( re in ey lent servi ight 


5 | 
be changed instantly or gradually, regul 

throughout a range of 100 per cent iners ightseeing 

from slowest speed setting. This means that nother , c it 
one can belt up to almost any kind of machin ton chassis cat rovided witl 
no matter what make it may be or what size enger sightseeing 

driving pulley it may have, and operate it at chassis witl g 

the proper speed for the best result In haul le 
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A TIFFIN SIGHT-SEEING CAR 
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Butler Waste Cans 


built to decrease litter 
‘ a ‘ 
and increase civic pride 
They're different from com- 
mon cans. These are neat, ar- 
tic and durable—the aristo- 
crats of waste cans, built for 
attractiveness as well as for 
usefulness. 
You've seen the open cans. 
How obnoxious they are, how 
unsightly. Butler cans are really 
good looking. 
hey stand 38 inches high as shown in the picture 
See how easily waste is deposited in them None of 
the dirt inside meets your eyes as the cover is shut 
tightly 

Another point—they can he shipped cheaply be 


cause they are of “knock-down” construction 
Let us send you prices 


RICE KLEINE 


Tweet eewwews we tere “v 





St. Anthony Falls Station, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Station A, Kansas City, Mo. 








IRONFHORSE BRAND 


STREET CANS 


Used on'Portable Carts for Collection 
of Street Sweepings and other Rubbish 


Rubbish Cans of all kinds 





Garbage Cans and Pails 


Ash and Waste Cans 


ROCHESTER CAN COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















and typhoid 
Opens with the foot. 


ee 


A Fireproof, sanitary disposal for 
waste and sweepings in your garage. 


means freedom from polluted water 
Beware of I mitations. 


Thousands of users. 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
43 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 





Our Underground Earth Closet 
Sold Dtrect. Send for Catalogue. 


In use 10 yrs. It pays to look us up. 


Y 00 Stephenson System of 
Underground Refuse Disposal 


keeps your garbage out of sight in 
the ground, away from the cats, dogs 


fly. 


Hands never touch 


Se Underground Garbage 
cE and Refuse Receivers / 


oily 


J) 
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it’s cheaper and better to use Blaw Steel Forms 


than wood forms for sidewalk-curb, curb and gutter 
and concrete road construction. They never war] 
and last for years. 
BLAW STEEL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
General Offices: PITTSBURG, PA. 
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as the trucks can be used in general service 
ordinarily, and when occasion demands can be 
quickly adapted to other purposes. Police 
patrol bodies can be furnished in connection 
with the 1,500-pound chassis, to carry a maxi- 
mum number of nine. 


Land Valuation 

The Manufacturers’ Appraisal Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has published a 24-page pam- 
phlet entitled “Appraisal of Railroad Land by 
the Somers Unit System of Realty Valuation,” 
by Walter W. Pollock, president of the com- 
pany. It is a study of the land values of the 
Broad Street passenger terminal and connect- 
ing right of way in Philadelphia, showing the 
unit foot values of street accessibility to con- 
tiguous and similar land and block computa- 
tions by the Somers rules and tables. A brief 
explanation is given of the theories on which 
the Somers system is based. It is believed 
that the most severe criticism of the appraisal 
submitted will show that it is correct within 
the narrowest limits of possible differences of 
opinion as to the relative and actual values of 
the usefulness of the streets, and the effect of 
the street accessibility upon the several lots 
and blocks included in the appraisal. 

+ + 

New Motor Fire Apparatus 


\ contract has recently been awarded to 
James Boyd & Brother, Inc., of Philadelphia, 
by the city of Moline, Ill, for one 75-foot 
aerial ladder truck. The truck is to be straight 


gasoline mechanical drive, using the worm 
gear. 

Che combination city service chemical and 
hose car ordered recently by Stroudsburg, Pa., 
from the same manufacturers, will have a 
curved sheet steel hose body in addition to a 
chemical equipment and regular city service 
ladder truck equipment. This will be one of 
the first cars of this type ever built. The ma- 
chine will be painted white with red running 
gear. 

This company has recently delivered two 
motor-driven combination chemical and hose 
cars to the borough of Rumson, N. J. 

Each car is equipped with a double 35-gallon 
chemical tank and the regular chemical equip- 
ment. Both have specially designed motors, 
and are the new standardized models of the 
Boyd Company. 


+ + 
A Cut-Out Switch 


The “Absolute-Cut-Out” switch, made by 
the Elmer P. Morris Iron Works, of New 
York City, has been especially designed for 
use in ornamental poles carrying General Elec- 
tric or Westinghouse series arc lamps. Extra 
heavy material has been used at the contact 
points in order to give the switch as long life 
as possible. The porcelain used is of the best 
quality. The handle or knob is reinforced by 
a metallic bushing, which prevents the porce- 
lain from wearing or chipping off when the 
switch is used. 





Laying a Recess Road 


Roemac is a heavy liquid preparation that 
chemically unites with limestone, making a 
smooth, waterproof roadway having the resili- 
ency necessary to meet traffic conditions. It 
requires no skilled supervision or special ma- 
chinery, for any outfit that will build a 
macadam road will build a Rocmac road. 

The ordinary road base is first laid, and the 
Rocmac solution, mixed with the limestone, is 
then spread over the foundation. The mixing 
can be done by hand or in a concrete mixing 
machine. A course of crushed stone is placed 
on top and rolled until the mortar appears on 
the surface. This layer is sprinkled with 
water, and the rolling is continued until the 
mortar comes up uniformly, when a coating of 
limestone dust is spread over the surface. This 
serves to absorb all extess liquid and to form 

a top coat. The finished surface shows no dis- 
aiiaeatien, and is gritty enough to give a good 
hold to auto tires. The road is said to be dust- 
less and to form no mud in wet weather, and, 
since it is not affected by climatic conditions, 
the up-keep charges are very light. Traffic 
need not be suspended during the laying of a 
Rocmac road. Examples of this sort of high- 
way are found in the National Park at Quebec, 


on some of the New York state highways, and 

in other sections of the country. The manu- 

facturing company is Rocmac Limited, Inc., 

whose United States agents are Haines & 

Teall, Inc., Lafayette Building, Philadelphia. 
+ + 


Prizes for Highway Study 

\wards have been made in the competition 
announced several months ago by The Barber 
\sphalt Paving Company for papers from 
engineering students on the subject of “As- 
phaltic Materials for Highway Construction.” 
The judges of the competition, E. J. Mehren, 
editor Engineering Record, and H. P. Gillette, 
editor Engineering and Contracting, have made 
awards of prizes of $100 each to the following 
contestants : 

Frederic O. X. McLoughlin, New York City, 
Columbia University 

Harry Schindler, Brooklyn, N. Y., Cornell Uni 
'B +4 Fletcher, Parrott, Ga., University of Georgia. 
John W. Hill, Chicago, Ill., University of Illinois 

Robert S. Johnson, Ireton, Iowa, Iowa State Col 
“ V. Holmes, Kansas City, Kan., University of 
Kansas. 

F. P: Gilbert, Beverly, Mass., 
Institute of Technology : 
Harold J. LaLonde, Sault St. Marie, Mich., Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
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ENAMELED IRON SIGNS) | The TAYLOR penntcx win com 


dola Car attachment for HANDLING PIPE or 
other heavy material 


ri from gondola cars. 


Catalog illustrating the 
Taylor Portable Steel 
Dert ks furnished gon 
pplicati 















ENAMELED IRON SIGNS 
WROUGHT IRON POSTS 
“ROYAL” SIGN BRACKETS 


Send for Catalogue 


ROYAL ENAMELING & MFG.CO.| | ravcor porTABLE STEEL DERRICK CO. 


General Offices: 1036 West Lake Street, Chicago, III. 
326 W. MADISON STREET rAYLOR PORTABLE STEEL DERRICK LTD 
DES. S PLAINES, ILL. CHICAGO 370 Richmond Street West Toronto, Canada 

















In the Year 2014 


One hundred years from 
today—even after being 
exposed to the severest 
weather— 


Indestructible Signs 


will still be readable 


Why? Because of the construction 






The letters are drilled into solid ingot iron 

\ heavy galvanized coat is applied 

Then filled with pure white aluminum 

Next a black lead coat and a black painted surface 
Never become brittle—canno crack 


ewe 


Our booklet will give you a better kn »wled lge of the 
we to make these ‘‘ one-hundre« ceane”'s signs 


The clits Sign Company 


528 Dennison Avenue Columbus, Ohio 
The Good Roads Machinery Co., Selling Agents, Kennett Square, Pa. 
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Benjamin Wilk, Virginia, Minn., University of Min 
nesota, 

Alvin C. Smith, Lyons, Neb., University of Ne 
braska. 

©. H. Gosswein, St. Louis, Mo., Purdue University 

Alfred A. Berkowitz, New Britain, Conn., Shefheld 
Scientific School 

J. Campbell, Cohoes, N. Y., Syracuse Uni 

versity 

The purpose of the competition was to turn 
the attention of engineering students to street 
and road construction as a promising field of 
work. The company offering the prizes be- 
lieves that the plan was successful in this di- 
rection. 


+ + 
Sewer Cleaning Equipment 


The Turbine Sewer-Machine Renovating 
Company, of Milwaukee, has published an 
illustrated booklet of 32 pages which describes 
the turbine sewer machine and its work. This 
machine is constructed to operate either by 
sewer rods or cable, as required. In actual 
operation a hose is attached, and under water 
pressure the cutters revolve and dislodge the 
material with which they come in contact. 
Weeds, roots, ete. are cut, and the other 
material is ground up and carried away by the 
force of the water. At the same time, the re- 
volving cutters and the action of the water 
thoroughly scrub and clean the inside of the 
ewer. The runners and cutting knives can 
e adjusted so as to fit the sewer exactly, forc- 
ing the cutters to reach every inch of the sewer 
wall. Where sewers are completely stopped 
up so that a rope cannot be passed through, 
the “Forcing Jack” is used connected with the 
turbine. Many letters are reproduced from 
mayors, city engineers and others familiar 
with the work of this machine, testifying to its 
excellent results. 


1 


+ 
Waste Disposal in Albany 


Messrs. Hering & Gregory, consulting engi- 
neers, of New York City, have been retained 
by the Board of Contract and Supply of 
\lbany, N. Y., to investigate and report on the 
best method of collecting and disposing of the 
garbage, rubbish and ashes of the city. 


Wire-Cut Lug Brick 

The Dunn Wire-Cut-Lug Brick Company, 
of Conneaut, Ohio, has issued an attractive 
booklet of 16 pages describing and illustrating 
wire-cut-lug brick for paving. Every wire- 
cut-lug brick is of the same size and shape, no 
matter from what manufacturer it is bought. 
The wire which cuts the brick from a column 
of clay is deflected by offsets at given points, 
cutting the lugs and grooves. All these bricks 
have 3/16-inch lugs and double beveled ends, 
allowing for the proper penetration of the 
grouting material; the adjoining brick theo- 
retically touches on a line at the center with 
at least ¥g inch opening at the top and bottom. 
The uniformity of lugs and end spacing per- 
mits of accurate alinement in laying pavement, 
and the rough wire-cut sides furnish strong 
bonding surface. The standard size of the 
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brick is 344 x 8% inches, exclusive of the lugs 
Forty bricks cover one square yard as laid in 
pavement. With grout properly applied and 
joints evenly filled, the pavement becomes 
practically monolithic. 

The “Hillside” brick is made for use on 
grades steeper than 6 to 9 per cent to provide 
foothold for horses and unusual traction for 
motor vehicles; each brick has, on its top sur- 
face, a series of shallow grooves about 3 
inches apart, and the bricks are laid longi 
tudinally. 

\ list of licensed manufacturers of wire 
cut-lug brick may be obtained from The Dunn 
Wire-Cut-Lug Brick Company, which will also 
furnish engineering service to city, county and 
state road departments and important data of 
road construction from all sections of the 
country. 


+ + 
A Turf Cutter for Trenching Work 


During the laying of the cables for lighting 
the Lynn Shore Boulevard in Massachusetts 
the work of trenching was greatly facilitated 
by the use of a homemade turf cutter. This 
was made by the blacksmith of the Lynn Gas 
& Electric Company, which laid the lighting 
cables, and was constructed under the direc 
tion of I. I. Edgerly, superintendent of con 
duits. The accompanying picture of this tool 
gives a fair idea of its structure. The discs 
are I foot in diameter, and are made of thin 
sheet steel riveted to flanges which are keyed 
to the shaft. They are separated from each 
other by 1 foot, the width of the trench. The 
shaft to which they are keyed extends far 
enough to engage both frames, forming a bear 
ing; the frame is 3 feet 6 inches long and 18 
inches wide. When not in use the handles are 

















A HOME-MADE TURF CUTTER 


folded. The machine is operated by two men. 
When one line of the trench is laid out, the 
turf can be quickly cut by pushing the cutter 
along with one wheel following the line. A 
thousand feet—a day’s work of completed con- 
duit—can be cut in a very short time. 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 








The Permanent Results of Our 
Re-organization Campaigns 


Previous advertisements have told of unusual 
results secured by The American City Bureau in 
re-organizing commercial organizations. 


We were recently asked, ‘‘Are these results 
permanent ?”’ 


This was the answer. 


‘Some of the campaigns conducted by the 
personnel of our organization are already well 
over a year old. 


“If the results secured were not permanent, 
this would certainly be clearly evident now. 


‘“‘We will give you the names of these 
organizations and the men in each who were 
most intimately in touch with our work. 


“Then you can write and determine first- 
hand whether we produced results that were 
lasting.” 


The same offer is open to everybody. Are 
you interested? 


Poa City 


LUCIUS E. WILSON, DANIEL A. REED, J. HAROLD BRADDOCK, 
Director of Campaigns. Vice-President. Secretary. 


87 Nassau Street, New York City 





When writing to Advertisers please mention THe American City. 














